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Editorial 


Tue Twenty-Firta ANNUAL MEETING 


Herewith is presented the tentative program of the Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, to be held at the University of Chicago, March 
28, 29, and 30, 1929. A revised form of the program will be sent 
to all members in March. The excellence and attractiveness of the 
program will be manifest at a glance. Moreover, the meeting com- 
memorates a quarter-century of activities on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and ought to call forth all the old-time loyalties of our 
members. This ought to be the largest and most enthusiastic gath- 
ering in our history. 


PROGRAM 


Tuurspay, 9:00 a.m., Crassics 26 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m., HarpER ASSEMBLY Room 
Roy C. Fiick1ncer, Presiding 


1. A. P. Doryaun, Northwestern University: “The Effect of the Athenian 
Amnesty of 403 B.c.” 

2. Linu1an B. LAwter, University of Kansas: “Zoologically Speaking.” 

3. H. M. Poreat, Wake Forest College: “Petronius, Seneca, and Uncle Re- 
mus.” 

4. J. O. Lorserc, Oberlin College: “The Mobilization of Wealth in Athens.” 

5. CAMPBELL BoNNER, University of Michigan: “A Group of So-Called Gnos- 
tic Gems” (Jilustrated). 

Announcement of committees. 

Notice of motions to be considered at the business session. 

Meeting of State Vice-Presidents. 

At 4:30 tea will be served by the Graduate Classical Club in Classics 20 and 21. 
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Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m., HARPER ASSEMBLY Room 
J. O. Lorserc, Presiding 


Words of Welcome from Acting President F. C. Woopwarp. 

6. S. E. Stout, University of Indiana: “Cicero’s Use of the Corona in His 
Law Cases.” 

7. Ropert J. BonNeER, University of Chicago: “The Conflict of Languages in 
the Roman World” (Presidential Address). 

Reception for members of the Association in Classics 20 and 21. 


Fripay, 9:00 a.m., Harper AssEMBLY Room 
Cuaries E. Litre, Presiding 


8. Marcaret E. PHetan, Maywood Township High School, Maywood, IIli- 
nois: “Materials for Second-Year Reading in Latin.” 

9. CLARK KuEBLER, Northwestern University: “Eta Sigma Phi.” 

10. Dorrance S. Wuite, University of Chicago: “Humanizing the Teaching 
of Latin.” 

11. Roy C. Fiickincer, University of Iowa: “Wanderings in Roman Britain” 
(Illustrated). 

12. GRANT SHOWERMAN, University of Wisconsin: “Recent Discoveries in 
Rome (JIlustrated).” 

At 12:30 the members of the Association will be guests of the University of 
Chicago at luncheon. 


Fripay, 2:00 p.m., HARPER ASSEMBLY Room 
B. L. UnuMan, Presiding 


13. Round-Table Conference on Elementary Latin. 
A. Marte B. DENNEEN, North Carolina College for Women: “Junior 
High School Methods.” 
B. Dorotuy ENciisu, University of Iowa: “The Direct Method.” 
C. Erste May Smiuruies, University of Chicago High School: “The Read- 
ing Method.” 
D. ExizasetH Brown, Tappan Junior High-School, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
“The Translation Method.” 
E. Hu.pa ButreNwieseEr, University of Cincinnati: “The Mediaeval Meth- 
od.” 
At 4:30 tea will be served by the members of Eta Sigma Phi in Classics 20 
and 21. 


Fripay, 6:30 Pp. M. 
Subscription dinner in honor of Paut SHorey. 
Rosert J. BoNNER, Presiding 
14. Speakers, Gorpon J. Larnc, University of Chicago. 
WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri. 
Joun A. Scort, Northwestern University. 
Pau SuHorey, University of Chicago. 
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SATURDAY, 9:00 a.m., HarPER ASSEMBLY Room 
Rosert J. Bonner, Presiding 


Business Session. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


At 


18. 


19. 


20. 


NELLIE ANGELL SMITH, Presiding 
Payson Sistey WI, Chicago, Illinois; “A New Life of Xanthippe.” 
ArTHUR T. WaLKeER, University of Kansas: “The Report of the Classical 
Investigation —a Criticism.” : 
B. D. Merirt, University of Michigan: “The Restoration of Classical Mon- 


uments” (Jllustrated). 
12:30 the members of the Association will be guests of the University of 


Chicago at luncheon. 


Saturpay, 2:00 p.m., Harper ASSEMBLY Room 
A. M. Rovetstap, Presiding 
HELEN Leecn, Senior High School, Athens, Ohio: “Some Geographical 


Notes on the Voyage of Aeneas.” 
Raymonp H. Coon, University of Indiana: “The Vogue of Ovid Since the 


Renaissance.” 
Ernest L. Hicuparcer, Northwestern University: “The Aeneid as a Glori- 


fication of Augustan Art.” 


INFORMATION 


Headquarters: Hotel headquarters will be at the Windermere Hotel, East. Reg- 


istration will be at the University. 


Accommodations: Hotels Windermere, East 56th Street, Hyde Park Boulevard, 


and Cornell Avenue, facing Jackson Park. This is a little over a mile from 
the place of meeting. Bus transportation. Special rates for those attending 
the meeting: Windermere — East, single room, $3.00; double, $5.00; Win- 
dermere — West, single, $2.50; double, $4.00. All rooms with bath. 

Del Prado Hotel, Dorchester Avenue and 59th Street, single room with 
bath, $2.50-$5.00; double, $4.00-$10.00. 

Gladstone Hotel, 6200 Kenwood Avenue, single room with bath, $2.50; 
double, $3.50. 

Broadview Hotel, 5540 Hyde Park Boulevard, single room with bath 
$2.50; double, $3.00. 

Rooms in private homes near the University may be secured for about 
$1.50 a day. Lists may be obtained by applying in person or in writing to 
the Housing Bureau of the University of Chicago, Ellis Avenue and 58th 
Street. 

Among the many downtown hotels (about six miles from the University) 
are the following: La Salle Hotel, La Salle and Madison Street (single 
room without bath, $2.00; with bath, $3.00 and up), Morrison Hotel, 79 
West Madison Street (single room with bath $2.50-$3.00), Palmer House, 
Monroe Street near State Street (single room with bath, $4.50 and up). 


Transportation: Reduced rates on the railroads are not available. 











THE SITUATION OF LATIN IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS * 


By CLARENCE PASCHALL 
University of California 


I presume that I, a modern language teacher, owe the invitation 
to speak in this meeting of teachers of the ancient languages to 
the circumstance that I have had an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve what is going on in the secondary schools, and possibly also 
to the fact that, while not a teacher of Latin myself, my attitude 
toward the language has not been one of indifference. 

I have never felt that the alleged rivalry between the ancient 
and modern languages had much real basis in fact, or any justi- 
fication whatever in principle. It has seemed to me that both 
ancient language training and that in modern languages con- 
tribute so much to our enjoyment of life and its understanding 
that to omit either is a misfortune, as regrettable as it is unneces- 
sary. Whether we realize it or not, we teachers of ancient and 
modern languages stand upon common ground and are engaged 
in a common cause. 

In the Educational Topsy-Turvy of recent years we have been 
looked upon perhaps with equal disfavor. We have both had to 
pass through the ordeal of survey and have been required to set 
forth collectively and solemnly our aims and purposes in terms 
consistent with the canonical Seven Objectives of Education. And 
our pleas have sounded pretty much alike. 

I am coming to you, therefore, not as an outsider, but with the 
feeling that I am a member of the family. And as such I claim 
all the rights and privileges that go with that status, including the 
right to say what I please and to speak with freedom on questions 
that may be controversial even within the fold. 


1 This paper was read before the Central Section of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States at the University of California, July 25, 1928. 
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LATIN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 405 


In the few minutes at my disposal I wish to discuss briefly the 
change now taking place in the situation of Latin in the schools — 
a development which it seems to me is more significant and more 
promising than anything that has taken place in recent educational 
history. 

That something is happening to Latin in the secondary schools 
is evident. Whether that “something” is going to turn out to be a 
renaissance or merely a reprieve may not be quite so certain. The 
issue would seem to be still upon the lap of the gods — with the 
gods, as usual, disposed to help those who help themselves. Teach- 
ers of Latin now have a great opportunity — and a corresponding 
responsibility. In the battle which is waging to determine whether 
or not those who have the capacity to profit by it may have the 
opportunity to secure a humanistic training, they stand in the 
front rank. They can win the fight or they can lose it. They will 
not win it by depending upon propaganda, nor by clinging to the 
methods and theories which have failed in the past, nor by cheap- 
ening their subject. 

It may be true that the Declaration of Independence, stripped 
of words of Latin derivation, would present a sadly riddled ap- 
pearance ; but that argument is not going to persuade a utilitarian 
age to study Latin. At least not unless it can be demonstrated in 
actual experience that studying Latin results in a greatly increased 
command of English. And while the general and secondary values 
claimed for Latin study by its advocates and denied by its oppo- 
nents may actually exist, nevertheless the present generation will 
not be induced to study Latin merely as a mental exercise under- 
taken for the purpose of acquiring skill to be used in other direc- 
tions. Nor will the fabrication of Roman costumes, and the hold- 
ing of Roman banquets in Roman rooms, where the only Latin 
encountered is the “Cave canem” at the door, avail to save Latin 
by convincing people that the subject can be made concrete. Nor 
will students be won permanently to the study of Latin by reduc- 
ing it to the kindergarten level and making it painless. 

The recent gain in the popularity of Latin as a high-school sub- 
ject, which is showing itself in increased enrollments and in a 
flood of new and attractive books for beginners, has not been due 
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to any of these mistaken efforts in its behalf. For at least a decade 
before the present movement began the walls of Latin classrooms 
were decorated with tables of percentages and graphs showing the 
high Latin content of English — but all to no effect. Year after 
year claims were made, with increasing emphasis, for the general 
disciplinary value of Latin study, while the intrinsic worth of a 
knowledge of Latin itself was minimized and ignored. The ability 
to read and enjoy Latin came to be looked upon as a well-nigh 
unattainable goal, and Latin texts were treated more and more as 
though they existed merely for the purpose of illustrating certain 
grammatical abstractions. But all the while Latin classes shrank 
and dwindled away, while the time allotted to Latin in high school 
was reduced to two years or abrogated altogether. Nor did the 
movement to popularize Latin by substituting for serious study 
the making of scrap books (referred to technically as “projects’’ ) 
and the general adoption of a policy of assigning less and less 
mental work to be done, result in any material increase in the 
number of those who took Latin. The weaker students quit the 
subject because it was still too hard for them, and the brighter 
ones because they found it uninteresting and doubted whether it 
was worth while. 

The re-awakening of interest in Latin is due to the way in 
which the subject is now being presented. The pupils like it 
because they feel they are learning to read Latin. They realize 
that they are dealing with a language which was once spoken, 
written, and read by living men and women. Sometimes they are 
even encouraged to try to say a few words in it themselves. The 
new textbooks, too, with their pictures and their stories of Roman 
boys and girls, are creating an atmosphere of real life. It all 
seems interesting and worth while. In the hands of skillful and 
enthusiastic teachers the new method is strikingly successful. 
Where it prevails pupils seek admission to Latin classes, instead 
of trying to avoid them; and a spirit of eager emulation takes the 
place of indifference and boredom. With such teaching there is no 
question about going on with Latin. 

Two years ago I visited a small high school in a mountain com- 
munity, where in former years Latin had not been held in high 
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esteem, and I found a beginning class of fifty-one in the hands of 
a young teacher who had been out of college only a couple of 
years. In the section which I visited — the larger and the better 
one — the pupils read well and naturally, grouping together words 
that belonged together, placing the sentence stress where it should 
be, and showing very clearly that they visualized as they read — 
that they were getting the thought as they went along, just as 
students would do in a class in French, or German, or Spanish. 
They translated readily and correctly when asked to do so, but 
translation was not a necessary step in getting at the meaning of 
the Latin. They were quick to understand simple sentences which 
were extemporized and given to them orally. They were unusu- 
ally proficient in translating from English into Latin. They were 
familiar with the meaning of Latin prefixes and suffixes and had 
some notion of word-building. In addition to noting the common 
Latin words in English, to which their textbook devoted a part of 
each lesson, they were getting a hold on the Norman-French ele- 
ment and were in the habit of scrutinizing the words in each day’s 
vocabulary from that point of view. 

A couple of months ago I visited the same school again and 
spent a few minutes in another beginning Latin class taught by 
the same teacher. As I came into the room a boy was on his feet 
giving the principal parts of a verb in the day’s lesson — deicio, 
deicere, deiect, deiectus. I asked him what the prefix meant and 
received the reply: “down from.” Then I inquired about the stem 
and was told that it came from iacio and that it meant “‘to throw.”’ 
Finally I asked him how a fellow felt when his girl threw him 
down, and quick as a flash I got the answer: “Dejected!” Of 
course those pupils would know the difference between inject and 
eject; they would understand the grammatical term interjection; 
they would know what was meant if they heard a magic lantern 
referred to as an early form of projection apparatus. 

That sort of thing is going on in an increasing number of be- 
ginning Latin classes in California schools. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are other classes in which the situation is less favor- 
able. The new textbooks, which have been almost universally 
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introduced, are not fully effective unless used with understanding 
and sympathy. In addition to stressing word-study, they call for 
the reading of a substantial amount of easy modern Latin, and 
this is their most essential feature. It is the supposition that these 
selections shall be read aloud in Latin, and not merely translated 
and dissected. It is part of the theory, too, that the reading 
assignments shall be longer in proportion as the text is easier. 
The thing aimed at is reading power, a feeling for the language, 
self-confidence. Some teachers have not yet succeeded in getting 
the idea. They have introduced the new book, partly because it 
was attractive to the eye, partly because it seemed to be in line 
with the trend of the times and the recommendations of the Clas- 
sical Survey, and partly because it was easier. These teachers use 
the new book in the old way. They are apt to neglect the oral side 
of the work or to omit it altogether. Instead of reading Latin 
their pupils do nothing but translate, and they cover no more 
text now than they did before. The only result has been to substi- 
tute an equal quantity of easier Latin for harder Latin. 

This development constitutes one of the problems of the present 
situation. While the movement to defer the study of Caesar until 
the student has had more practice in reading Latin prose is in 
line with the experience of other countries and is certainly sound, 
it may well be doubted whether the students who have had a year 
and a half under the unfavorable conditions just referred to will 
come to the reading of Caesar with any better preparation than 
those who formerly came at the end of one year. Possibly they 
will not reach Caesar at all — not even in the form of a simplified 
text. There will be a natural tendency to extend this year and a 
half of diluted Latin to two years and to let the student enter col- 
lege with two cheap units in language, so that he can dismiss the 
subject with his blessing — Requicscat in pace! This outcome 
might be satisfactory to those who look upon two years as the 
maximum time allotment which can be conceded to foreign lan- 
guage study in high school, but it will not save the day for Hu- 
manistic Education in America. 

The battle for high-school Latin will be won or lost when the 
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students prepared in the new way come to read Caesar. Some of 
them are meeting the test already — and are doing it splendidly. 
It all depends on whether or not they come to the task with suf- 
ficient knowledge and power to read the text of Caesar as Latin. 
If they can do that the story will hold them, for it is intensely 
interesting. And after a while they will come to feel the superb 
mastery of the style and have some appreciation of the marvellous 
intellect behind it. But if they are ignorant of words and forms 
or if they have been taught to approach every sentence as though 
it were a complicated mathematical formula, they will have neither 
strength nor inclination for anything else. 

If we had to choose between the rigorous analytical procedure 
followed in the better Caesar classes a generation ago and the 
superficial ignorance found in the poorest classes today, we should 
vote unhesitatingly for the former. Under the old method at its 
best, students were inured to hard work; they were taught to apply 
general principles to concrete situations ; they were made to realize 
the importance of meticulous accuracy in dealing with details; 
they acquired valuable grammatical knowledge. Sometimes, if 
they possessed unusual linguistic ability, they ultimately learned 
to read Latin. But nevertheless candor compels the admission 
that the rigidly deductive method of a generation ago usually 
failed to attain its primary objective — the ability to read Latin. 
As a method of instruction it was better adapted to the teaching 
of Euclidean geometry than to the teaching of a language. 

Whenever this issue is called to mind, I remember a particularly 
interesting period spent in a Latin classroom some years ago. The 
lesson assigned for the day was the first fifteen lines of chapter 
25, Book 1, Gallic War. It happened that in the edition used by 
the class the first sentence in that chapter occupies eighteen lines, 
and the application of the routine assignment involved the decapi- 
tation — or perhaps I should say decaudalization — of the main 
verb. This created a situation which in classes taught by a differ- 
ent method might have occasioned some embarrassment. Appar- 
ently it made no difference in this case. 

For some good reason — just what it was I do not remember 
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— the lesson had not been studied, and the teacher devoted the 
period to helping the class prepare it. Not a line of Latin was 
read. There was no time for that. Each clause and phrase was 
taken up in order and thoroughly dissected. All the conceivable 
syntactical combinations were considered, only to be rejected one 
after another, until finally, by a process of elimination, the cor- 
rect one was arrived at. Proceeding in this way, with frequent 
interruptions for the recitation of grammatical rules and para- 
digms, the entire sentence, undivided so far as it was contained in 
the day’s assignment, was set over into English. And then this 
accepted rendering was carefully reviewed in order to commit it to 
memory. 

If the class had been really trained to read Latin, this chapter — 
the one containing the crisis of the famous battle with the Nervii 
— should not have proven troublesome. The long sentence at the 
beginning presents no difficulties which might not be cleared up 
for a class by reading it aloud to them a couple of times in Latin, 
observing carefully the proper emphasis and grouping of words. 
If they failed to get it in this way, the teacher might break the 
long sentence up into shorter units — perhaps somewhat as fol- 
lows: Caesar decimam legionem cohortatur. Tum ad dextrum 
cornu proficiscitur. [bi suos urgeri signaque in unum locum col- 
lata esse vidit. Milites duodecimae legionis conferti sunt, ut sibi 
ipsi ad pugnam imipedimento sint, etc. Perhaps at present not very 
many Latin teachers would proceed in this manner. But some do, 
and their number is increasing. 

There is just one point that I have wished to make in all this, 
and at the risk of wearying by perhaps needless reiteration I 
desire to repeat it. The values that are in Latin study cannot be 
realized adequately unless students actually learn to read Latin. 
And by reading I mean an exercise in which eye and tongue and 
ear participate. 

Perhaps it might not be out of place to add, in closing, that 
what has been said with reference to the teaching of Latin prose 
applies with even greater force to the teaching of poetry. If 
teacher and class merely look at the lines of Vergil, for the purpose 
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of hastily translating them and talking about them, they miss that 
which is finest and best in them. Vergil would doubtless have won 
applause if he had said to a Roman audience: ““We Romans must 
remember to rule the nations with power. We know the arts that 
pertain to it. We must remember to impose the habit of peace, to 
spare the conquered, and to put down the proud.” But he wrote: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 
And in these three famous lines he expressed for eternity the spirit 
of Imperial Rome. If Latin teachers wish to restore the study of 
Vergil to its place in the high school, they should read Latin verse 
to their students — and teach them to reaa it. 











THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE DIFFICULTY OF 
LATIN CONSTRUCTIONS AND THEIR FRE- 
QUENCY IN HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN 


By Mark E. HutcHInson 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


It seems sometimes that most of our Latin students will never 
get over some of the hurdles which confront them in their Latin 
course. Merely being exposed to certain experiences by no means 
insures their mastery. I wish to offer a bit of objective evidence 
which shows the relation between the difficulty and the frequency 
of occurrence of certain Latin constructions. 

That our high-school students of Latin should be familiar with 
the constructions which they meet in their first-year Latin books 
and in the Latin commonly read in the high school would seem to 
be a reasonable expectation. In connection with the construction 
of a standard test in Latin Grammar I had occasion to make a list 
of the twenty mood and thirty case constructions which the stu- 
dents might fairly be expected to know. All of these constructions 
were either present in all of ten commonly used first-year Latin 
books or, if not in all of the books, had a frequency in high-school 
Latin as high as, or higher than, some of the constructions found 
in all of the books.* With two or three exceptions (in the case of 
verbs where examples of each category of mood uses were sought) 
no constructions were listed except those found in at least eight of 
the ten first-year books{ In my judgment a functional knowledge 
of syntax should be sought after rather than a purely formal knowl- 
edge of certain syntactical rules. Therefore these fifty constructions 
were placed in sentences, words of which were common to thirteen 
first-year Latin books and the Latin commonly read in high-school. 


1 The frequency of occurrence was derived from Lee Byrne, Syntax of High 
School Latin: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1918). 
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In computing the frequency of both the constructions and the 
words, the traditional secondary Latin course (Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil) was assumed to be the usual subject-matter set before the 
students. I think this assumption is a valid one for the majority 
of schools at the present time. Within five or ten years frequency 
lists will need to be made from a larger and more comprehensive 
list of reading material. The recommendations of the Classical 
Investigation and the College Entrance Board strongly point in 
that direction.” 

These fifty sentences were given to about 500 students in nine 
different high schools in Wisconsin cities at the close of the first 
semester, 1925-26. The students were distributed as follows: 
Junior High School, First Semester, 75 students; Second Semes- 
ter, 17 students: Senior High School, First Semester, 68 students; 
Second Semester, 24 students; Third Semester, 191 students; 
Fourth Semester, 4 students; Fifth Semester, 42 students; and 
Seventh Semester, 35 students. The tests were given in two differ- 
ent forms, i.¢c. the same construction was presented twice to the 
same students but at a different time, with different sentences and 
words. 

What do the results from the giving of these tests show? One 
might expect that the most frequent construction would prove to 
be the easiest for the students, and vice versa. However, such was 
not always the case. In Table No. 1 are listed the constructions in 
order of their frequency as found in Byrne’s Syntax of High 
School Latin. After each construction is given its difficulty-rank 
for both forms of the test and the number of times it occurs in 
high-school Latin (according to Byrne). The difficulty-rank was 
determined, as has been stated, by the actual giving of the tests to 
high-school students. It will be noted that in Byrne all nominatives 
are listed together. The appositive, which in both forms of the 
test proved to be the easiest construction for the students, is not 
listed in Byrne. It will be remembered that this list of constructions 


2Cf. The Classical Investigation, Part I, General Report: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press (1924), 144-51; and J. C. Kirtland, “The New Definition of the 
Latin Requirement,” CrLassicaL JouRNAL xx (1928), 337-47. 
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is based on presence in first-year Latin books as well as frequency 
in high-school Latin. Among the case uses, therefore, certain con- 
structions with considerable frequency in Latin such as the objec- 
tive genitive, genitive of material, genitive with adjectives, datives 
of reference, possession, agent, and purpose, and the ablative of 
source are omitted from the list because they are in too few of the 
first-year books. The vocative is omitted because it is found only 
once in Caesar, and the ablative with deponents is not on the list 
of constructions because there were no such verbs in the vocabu- 
lary used in the sentences.* In the case of mood constructions, the 
infinitive as object, guod-causal clauses, relative clauses of char- 
acteristic, mixed and irregular conditions, substantive quod- 
clauses, substantive result clauses, dum-clauses, conditions in indi- 
rect discourse, and deliberative subjunctives, while relatively fre- 
quent in high-school Latin, were in too few of the first-year books 
to be admitted to the list. It did not seem necessary to test for the 
students’ knowledge of independent indicative clauses or relative 
indicative clauses, both of which are frequent in Latin usually read 
in the high school. The infinitive as subject was omitted because 
it seemed that two infinitive uses were sufficient in a list of only 
twenty mood uses. The imperative, found but once in Caesar and 
given only in the appendices of some of the first-year books, was 
also omitted. 

An examination of this table shows some interesting facts. The 
rarest construction among the case uses (the ablative of compari- 


son) is the most difficult for the students. This construction was 
put on the list to see if a very infrequent construction would prove 


also to be difficult. Among the mood uses the less-vivid future con- 
dition is the rarest construction and it ranks 20th and 18th in diffi- 
culty in the two forms of the test. The two most common case 
constructions, i.e. the nominative (including subject and predicate 
nominative) and the accusative used as direct object, prove in 
Form II to be the easiest..In Form I the nominative (subject) 

3 The vocabulary used was that given by V. A. C. Henmon, “The Measure- 


ment of Ability in Latin, Part I, Vocabulary,” Jour. of Educ. Psych. vit (1917), 
527-31. 
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TABLE No. 1 
CONSTRUCTIONS COMPARED AS TO RANK-ORDER IN FRE- 
QUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AND IN DIFFICULTY 


1. Case Constructions 


Fre- 

quency- Construction Difficulty-Rank * No. of 

Rank Form I Form II Occurrences 

1, Nominative (subject) 16 ] 6088 (Includ- 

ing pred. nom.) 

(1). Predicate Nominative ® 15 5 

2 Accusative (direct obj.) 1 2 5900 
Appositive ® 2 2 not listed 

3 Possessive Genitive 7 4 2294 

+ Ablative of Means 15 12 1478 

S. Ablative of Place 10 7 1258 

6. Accusative of Limit 9 22.5 1223 

7 Ablative of Separation 8 3 1161 

8 Accusative (subject of infin.) 3 15 1147 

2 Accusative after Preposition 12 27 982 

10. Ablative Absolute 24 25 729 

11. Indirect Object 13 16 436 

12. Ablative of Manner 5 6 432 

13. Dative after Cpd. Verb 17 17 333 

14. Ablative of Characteristic 21 24 292 

15. Ablative of Accompaniment 2 8 281 

16. Partitive Genitive 25 5 269 

17. Ablative of Cause 19 21 238 

18. Ablative of Time 23 26 229 

19. Ablative of Agent 6 14 218 

20. Dative after Certain Verbs 14 10 159 


#Each construction is given a difficulty-rank for both forms of the test. 
These difficulty-ranks were derived from giving the tests to about five hundred 
students. The construction known by the highest percentage of the students has 
difficulty-rank No. 1 and so on down to the one known by the lowest percentage 
of students which has rank No. 28 for the case uses and No. 20 for the mood 
uses. Case and mood uses are ranked separately. 

5In Byrne all nominative uses are grouped together. Therefore the nomina- 
tive (subject) and the predicate nominative share the No. 1 rank in frequency. 
This situation is shown in the table by (1) before predicate nominative in the 
frequency-rank column and is also indicated in parentheses after the top number 
in the No. of Occurrences column. 

6 The appositive has no frequency-rank because its frequency is not listed in 
Byrne’s Syntax of High School Latin. 
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21. Ablative after Prep. 18 18 155 
22. Dative with Adjectives 26 22.5 115 
23. Ablative of Description 22 13 94 
24. Accusative of Extent 20 20 86 
25. Accusative of Time 10 9 86 
26. Genitive of Description 4 11 77 
27. Abl. Degree of Diff. 27 19 76 
28. Ablative of Compar. 28 28 22 
2. Mood Constructions 

1. Infinitive — Subject of 

Indirect Discourse 18 15 1174 
2. Complementary Infin. 1 1 816 
3. Subordinate Clause in 

Indirect Discourse 17 10 243 
4. Indirect Question 10 17 215 
5. Gerundive 19 20 208 
6. Cum-Temporal (subj.) 16 8 190 
7. Passive Periphrastic 3.5 11 155 
8. Volitive Substative Cl. 5 4 152 
9. Gerund 6 12 128 
10. Indicative after Postquam, etc. 9 2 12 
11. Adverbial Clause of Purpose 2 5 118 
12. Adverbial Clause of Result 75 6.5 118 
13. Cum-Temporal (indic.) 3.5 6.5 107 
14. Cum-Causal 73 13 81 
15. Relative Clause of Purpose 15 14 67 
16. Condition Contrary to Fact 14 19 55 
17. Condition (simple) 11 3 50 
18. Jussive Subjunctive 12 16 48 
19. Cum-Concessive 13 9 41 
20. Condition (less vivid) 20 18 6 


seems out of place in difficulty-rank, proving to be unexpectedly 
difficult. The sentence was acies est longa. Just why this sentence 
should prove to be so much more difficult than the sentence in 
Form II illustrating the same construction is not clear. The sen- 
tence in Form II was caput est pars viri. The probable explana- 
tion is that the gender of the noun gave trouble, and many stu- 
dents checked acies est longus as correct. The other case construc- 
tions which corresponded exactly in rank order of difficulty and 
frequency are, for Form I, No. 27 (ablative of degree of differ- 
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ence) and, for Form II, No. 22 (dative after adjectives). The 
most frequent verb construction is the infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, but the students did not find it the easiest. The second most 
frequent construction (complementary infinitive) runs quite true 
to form in difficulty. The only other construction among the verbs 
with a difficulty- and frequency-rank exactly corresponding is No. 
15 in Form I (the relative clause of purpose). In Form II it will 
be noted that this same construction has a difficulty-rank of 14, 
which is only one less than its frequency-rank of 15. 

It would probably be unreasonable to expect that, with only 500 
cases, each construction would correlate perfectly in difficulty and 
frequency. A fairer way would be to compare the ten easiest and 
the ten most frequent constructions and to discover how many 
constructions are contained in both lists. The ten easiest case con- 
structions in order of difficulty for each form are: 


Form I Form II 
Accusative (direct object) Nominative (subject) 
Appositive* Appositive* 
Ablative of Accompaniment Accusative (direct object) 
Accusative (subject of infin.) Ablative of Separation 
Genitive of Description Predicate Nominative 
Ablative of Manner Genitive of Possession 
Ablative of Agent Partitive Genitive 
Genitive of Possession Ablative of Manner 
Ablative of Separation Ablative of Place 
Ablative of Place Ablative of Accompaniment 
Accusative of Limit Accusative of Duration of Time 


* Not listed in Byrne. 

Eleven constructions are listed because the appositive is not 
found in Byrne. In these two lists of relatively easy constructions 
we have fourteen different case uses of which seven are to be 
found among the ten most frequently occurring constructions in 
high-school Latin. Six of these ten most frequent constructions 
are found in the list of easy constructions from Form I and the 
same number from Form II. Five of these six constructions are 
common to both lists, but the accusative as subject of the infinitive 
is found in Form I and the nominative (subject) is found in Form 
IT only. 
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The ten easiest mood constructions in order of difficulty for 
each form are: 


Form I Form II 
Complementary Infinitive Complementary Infinitive 
Adverbial Clause of Purpose Indicative after postquam, etc. 
Cum-Temporal (indicative) Simple Condition 
Passive Periphrastic Volitive Substantive Clause 
Volitive Substantive Clause Adverbial Clause of Purpose 
Gerund Cum-Temporal (indicative) 
Cum-Causal Clause Adverbial Clause of Result 
Adverbial Clause of Result Cum-Temporal (subjunctive) 
Indicative after postquam, etc. Cum-Concessive Clause 
Indirect Question Subordinate Clause in Indirect Dis- 

course 


In these two lists of easy mood constructions taken together we 
find eight of the ten most frequent constructions. Six of these 
eight constructions occur in the list from Form I and five in the 
list from Form II, three being common to both forms. There are 
fourteen different constructions in the two lists. 

The rank-correlation between difficulty and frequency was com- 
puted and found to be for case constructions .433 (Form I) and 
405 (Form II) and for mood constructions .104 (Form I) and 
174 (Form II).’ 

From all these data it can be seen that a Latin construction does 
not automatically become easy for the students because of the fact 
that it occurs frequently in high-school Latin and is stressed in the 
majority of first-year Latin books. Evidently mere frequency in 
the Latin read does not insure the students’ learning the construc- 
tions. There seems to be a possibility that the teachers do not al- 

7 The coefficient of correlation may range from -1, perfect negative correla- 
tion, through zero to 1, perfect positive correlation. A correlation of 1 would 
mean that each construction correlated perfectly in difficulty and frequency, i.e. 
each of the constructions would have the same difficulty- and frequency-rank. 
The nearer the coefficient of correlation is to zero the less will be the correlation 
between the two things in question. A high correlation means a coefficient of 
correlation just below 1, while a low correlation means a coefficient of .50 or 
below. It can be seen that the coefficients of correlation between rank-order of 
difficulty and frequency as given above are low, i.e. there is very little tendency 


for a difficult construction to be very rare or an easy one to be very frequent 
in high-school Latin. 
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ways stress the constructions which give the most trouble to the 
students. As there are so-called “spelling demons,” there may be 
also certain constructions which are “Latin syntax demons.” If 
the teacher can “spot” these demons, the battle is won, or half 
won at any rate. No theorizing about which ought to be the easy 
and which the hard constructions is of any avail. The student may 
refute the most gilt-edged theory by his actual performance. 

Some drill is necessary in learning Latin syntax, but it is evi- 
dent from this study and others that the drill cannot be based on 
frequency alone, i.e. the most drill does not necessarily need to be 
put on the rare constructions and the least on the common ones. 
All of the constructions discussed in this paper occur frequently 
enough in high-school Latin for a functional knowledge of them 
to be expected from the students. If we can discover, however, 
which of them are the “demons,” we can concentrate on them and 
the others will, to some extent, take care of themselves. 

For instance, in this study, the “demons”’ are shown to be the 
ablatives of comparison, degree of difference, absolute, time, char- 
acteristic; the dative with adjectives; conditions less vivid and 
contrary to fact; relative clauses of purpose; infinitive in indirect 
discourse (the most frequent mood construction); and the ge- 
rundive. Only those constructions which both forms of the test 
showed to be difficult for the students are allowed to qualify in 
the “demon”’ class. 

The Classical Investigation in its report of the results of giving 
the Pressy and Godsey Tests (op. cit., 137 f.) shows to one ex- 
amining the data that difficulty and frequency have far from a per- 
fect correlation. These tests were given to a large number of stu- 
dents from all parts of the United States, and the results therefrom 
should be much more reliable than from my experiment, which was 
a smaller one. Of the ten case constructions in the Godsey Test, 
which proved to be the easiest, only four fall within Byrne’s ten 
most common constructions in high-school Latin. Two of these 
ten frequent constructions (the subject and ablative after preposi- 
tions), however, are omitted from the Godsey Test. 

It seems to me that the experimental determination of the con- 
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structions actually most difficult for the students of high-school 
Latin is an important task. It would be best, of course, to have 
lists of “demons” for each year. This does not appear to be an 
impossible task. Good teachers have always studied their own 
classes and have learned sooner or later what constructions gave 
the most trouble to their students. However, even the best teacher 
is glad to get help, and lists such as I have described would be 
invaluable in the hands of the good teacher and very useful to the 
less experienced teacher. These difficulty lists, to be at all prac- 
ticable, should include only such constructions, the knowledge of 
which is necessary for understanding the actual Latin read in the 
majority of the schools. They should not be padded with very rare 
constructions. 




















HAVING FUN WITH LATIN 


By Wiuus A. Eis 
Lombard, Illinois 


“Semper ego auditor tantum? Nunquamne reponam — ?” 


I forbear quoting the second verse, for during all my years of 
reading the CLAssicAL, JOURNAL no hoarse-voiced Codrus has an- 
noyed me with his Theseis, nor has any learned contributor bored 
me with his thesis. On the contrary, I have been constantly helped 
and instructed. But now, as I venture this offering, I feel myself 
a pupil among teachers, an amateur among professionals. A little 
timidity is natural in the circumstances, for I have a high respect 
for teachers, remembering as I do my own of fifty years ago — 
George Howland, George P. Welles, and Samuel Willard. 

What I am here essaying is to let it be known that one may 
have a lot of fun with Latin and Greek, even if one doesn’t teach 
them. I emphasize the fun, because we get fun only out of things 
we like, and it is the things we like that help us most. No one hav- 
ing a dislike for the classics was ever greatly benefited by them. 
The greater part of those who do not intend to become teachers 
drop their classical studies with the close of their schooldays. In 
time they become “‘rusty’’ and several years’ work goes for little 
or nothing. 

It was my lot to become a proofreader, an occupation I have 
followed for more than forty years; and in it my modest attain- 
ments in the classics have proved a great advantage to me. Apart 
from the cultural background they afford, Latin and Greek confer 
three direct and tangible benefits. They are a help in spelling, in 
sentence structure, and in the appreciation of finer shades of mean- 
ing in words. 

Nearly all my work has been in connection with newspapers, the 
last thirty years with the Chicago Daily News, where I am in 
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charge of a force of readers averaging about thirty in number. 
When one considers the speed with which the many editions of an 
afternoon paper are rushed through, one feels that it is fortunate 
to get even its English reasonably straight, let alone what little 
Latin may come its way. But it must be remembered that most of 
the rush occurs in handling the current news and that the editorial 
and feature pages offer opportunity for more careful reading and 
correction. Occasionally, however, ridiculous errors are headed off 
even in the news columns. As an instance, several years ago the 
City Press Association furnished to all the Chicago newspapers a 
story about a case pending in a local court, and in it occurred sev- 
eral references to “mittimi.’’ Although it was near closing time 
for the edition we managed to have the lines reset. Afterward I 
took a sly look into two or three of the other Chicago newspapers 
and was pained to see that this particular story was full of “mitti- 
mi.” 

At another time we had a story about some rare old books that 
had been placed in the library of the University of Chicago. Of 
the half-dozen Latin titles perhaps two were correct. Some of 
them I knew, the others were not hard to guess, and they appeared 
in a form that did not disgrace the newspaper or astonish the 
savants at the university. 

A few days ago the society column tried to get by with the “Sun 
Alpha Zita sorority of Northwestern University.” We had to kill 
the item. We must stand by the universities. In the course of a 
year not a little Latin, and even some Greek, finds its way into the 
columns of a newspaper, and it needs close watching. Writers are 
likely to speak of “apparati,” “prospecti,” and even “rhinoceri” ; 
or some — shall we say careless ? — book reviewer may mention a 
magnus opus. 

I never knew anyone who got more fun, more pure joy, out of 
the classics than did Keith Preston. He reveled in them. I knew 
him several years before he came to the Daily News. We were 
both rather frequent contributors to Bert Leston Taylor’s famous 
“Line-o’-Type” column in the Chicago Tribune. I do not know 
that “B. L. T.” made any claim to scholarship in the classics, but 
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he had a feeling for them and was receptive to anything that 
smacked of them. 

“Making the line’ was something of a game. Taylor’s mail 
brought him sometimes as many as 150 offerings in a day, and as 
he could use not more than a dozen of them it was an achievement 
to get one’s “stuff” in. Preston could grind out comic jingles with 
an amazing facility, and he often prefaced them with an apt line 
or two from Horace or Martial, these two being evidently his 
favorites among the old-timers. Many of these verses afterward 
appeared in his first book, Types of Pan.’ “Pan” was his line 
pseudonym. 

I managed to break through a few times with translations, or 
rather adaptations, from these same poets, with two or three from 
Anacreon, and a few Latin verses of my own. And who shall say 
I did not have a good time toiling over them, licking them into 
shape, and an immense satisfaction when I beheld them in all 
their glory in the “colyum’” ? 

At one time there was going on in the “Line-o’-Type” what 
might be called a “‘chestnut’’ contest. Various contributors were 
sending in the most ancient jokes they could recall, and it may 
well be believed that some of them were venerable. I remembered 
that Professor Harkness had been thoughtful enough to incor- 
porate in his beginners’ Greek book a number of jokes from a 
collection supposed to have been made by one Hierocles in the fifth 
century A.D. I translated one of these and sent it in with its date 
authenticated ; and while it took first place for age, it was in char- 
acter more modern than some of the others, for it was a first-rate 
Irish joke. It was, as I remember it, about a man who went to 
Athens for a visit and, while there, received a letter from a friend 
at home asking him to buy some books. Engrossed with the pleas- 
ures of his visit, he forgot completely his friend’s request; nor 
did he think of it again till, on his return home, he met him on 

1 Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1919). Other works are Splinters: New 
York, George H. Doran Co. (1921), and The Top o’ the Column: Chicago, Pas- 


cal Covici (1925). These books are now out of print. Mrs. Preston is preparing 
another volume of selections. 
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the street, when he hastened to him and said: “Say, I never got 
that letter you sent me about the books.” 

Preston’s first work on the Daily News was the writing of the 
“Periscope” column on the book page. Afterward he was put in 
charge of the “Hit or Miss” column on the editorial page and still 
later became literary editor as well. I had the pleasure of fur- 
nishing him the first contribution he received as conductor of “Hit 
or Miss,” and I was one of his “contribs” until death took him 
almost without warning, even as it had taken “B. L. T.” six years 
before. 

Preston made a big success of “Hit or Miss,” his contributors 
finally numbering close to three hundred. He continued his own 
brilliant work, and under him the column had a decidedly classical 
flavor. One day he took the Homeric liberty of nodding — he 
inadvertently formed a wrong Latin plural in one of his humorous 
jingles, and failed to notice it when he read his proof. In the morn- 
ing, before the first edition, the proof came to me for final reading. 
My eye fell upon that word and I stared at it unbelievingly. Then 
I realized that something must be done, and done at once. Pres- 
ton was at home, several miles away, and was not due at his desk 
until after edition time. Should I permit his Latinistic “contribs” 
to fill his mail with gibes? Never! Substituting the correct form 
involved the meter, but I succeeded in making it fit and received 
a blessing later in the day. 

Now observe how one good turn is sometimes rewarded with 
another. I had offered Preston a Latin jingle for his column; and 
he had taken it home along with other copy, as he did part of his 
work in the congenial atmosphere of Evanston. Next day he 
handed it back to me with a smile as nearly malicious as so genial 
a soul could make it. “Mrs. Preston discovered a flaw in your 
poem,” he said. “You have given an adjective the wrong gen- 
der.” Alas, it was too true! And to correct it would ruin the 
rhyme. I had struggled so long with that jingle that I had grown 
fond of it. It was something about a wife who discovered on her 
husband’s shoulder a hair of the wrong color, and this modern 
stuff is hard to do into Latin. And now it had received an appar- 
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ently fatal wound. But I resolved to save its life and by careful 
surgery managed to do it, so that it eventually found a place in the 
column with the other gems. 

Reverting to the work of proofreading, the citing of one or two 
actual incidents will show that a little familiarity with Latin will 
save wear and tear of the dictionary. One of our readers laid a 
proof before me one day and, indicating with his finger, asked: 
“What’s this word? Did you ever see it?’ He was pointing to 
“insenescible women.” “No, I have never seen it,” I replied, “but 
it means ‘incapable of growing old.’ ” “If you never saw it before, 
how do you know what it means?” was the incredulous comeback. 
I explained that the word was doing its best to shout its meaning 
in every syllable. He made a bee line for the dictionary (perhaps I 
shall have to withdraw what I said about saving wear and tear). 
“Yep, you guessed right,” he said. 

On another occasion one of our women readers brought me a 
proof, saying: “I think this writer must mean to say ‘senile.’ I’ve 
never seen such a word as ‘anile.’”’ (Nor had I!) “No,” I an- 
swered with a wise look, “he is saying just what he means. He 
doesn’t mean ‘old-mannish,’ but ‘old-womanish.’ ”” On the second 
or third evening after this I went to the house of friends who are 
slaves to the cross-word puzzle. I am not myself addicted, but I 
have assisted not infrequently the struggles of others. I had scarce- 
ly entered the door when I was greeted with, “Do you know a 
word of five letters meaning ‘old-womanish?’” “Certainly,” I 
replied without batting an eye — “anile.” The look of astonish- 
ment on their faces was worth beholding; but the joke was too 
good to keep, and I confessed to them later that “‘anile’’ was my 
most recent acquisition. 

Not long ago I received a call from the Daily News’ informa- 
tion bureau, asking me to see a man who wished to have some- 
thing translated into Latin. I went down to meet him, hoping 
fervently that he would not stump me. I was relieved as well as 
surprised when he asked me to tell him the Latin for “Latin 
Spoken Here.”’ He explained that he wished to use it on a sign. 
After some consideration I told. him I thought Hic Latine Loqui- 
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mur would answer, and wrote it for him on a slip of paper. He 
was very grateful and put his hand in his pocket, saying he would 
like to pay me for my trouble. When I declined, he proffered a 
very good-looking cigar, but I refused that too — I don’t smoke. 
He bowed himself out with reiterated acknowledgments. When 
he had gone, I said to myself: “What a dumb-bell am I! I forgot 
to find out what a man who knows no Latin wants with a sign like 
that.”” And I shall never know. 

Curious demands are often made on the information depart- 
ments of newspapers. Very recently, and within the space of four 
weeks, the Daily News has received letters from four clubs of 
young women, three in Chicago and one in Aurora, Illinois, asking 
to be supplied with Greek names for their organizations. One was 
a social and dancing club, another a dramatic club, a third a bridge 
club, and the last, presumably, a social club. In each case they 
wished to have the name in Greek, an English translation of it, 
and the Greek letters which could be used as initials, so that a 
sorority might be formed. In one letter mention was made of “reg- 
istering”’ the name. It seems impossible that these requests, though 
coming from widely separated localities, can be entirely unrelated. 
It looks as if an assault were being made by the barbarians, 
oi xoAAot (or perhaps one would say ai xoAAai), to wrest possession 
of the Greek alphabet from the college sororities. Probably not a 
girl in one of these clubs knows a word of Greek. Ought one to 
aid them? I pondered, while I was struggling to find a suitable 
Greek name for a modern bridge club. Oh, well, I decided, some 
of the girls in the college sororities don’t know so much Greek, 
either, so it is probably all right. 

One day a neighbor, a woman not learned in the classics, was 
inspecting the titles of some of the books on my shelves. Her 
glance fell upon a rather nice ten-volume Oxford edition of Cicero. 
“Ciceronis Opera,” she read. “I didn’t know Cicero wrote operas. 
And my, what a lot of them!” “Oh, yes,” I assured her, “a lot of 
those old Romans wrote opera.” It was a mean reply to make, 
but the temptation was sudden, and I fell. 

Many years ago a neighboring druggist distributed circulars 
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offering a prize of five dollars for a name for a headache remedy 
he was about to place upon the market. In due time the remedy 
was advertised under its new name — “Fallo Cura.’’ Having occa- 
sion soon after to make a purchase at this druggist’s store and 
being fairly well acquainted with him, I ventured to remark that 
I thought he had not made a happy choice in the name of his rem- 
edy. ““What’s the matter with it ?” he asked, with a trace of resent- 
ment. “It means ‘sure cure.’”’ “Well, if you will pardon me,” I 
replied, “those are two Latin words, whether they were meant for 
Latin or not ; and they mean ‘I deceive in a cure’; or, if one were to 
supply a comma after the first, they might even be translated, ‘I 
am fooling you, look out!’”’ “Now you're kidding me,” he said. 
“You may take it so if you wish,” I answered, “but I suggest seri- 
ously that you get a Latin dictionary and look up the meaning of 
‘fallo.’”’ Shortly afterward a circular informed the public that the 
remedy theretofore known as “Fallo Cura” would thenceforth be 
known as “Cap-Do-Cura.” A slight knowledge of Latin would 
have saved this man five dollars in cash and some printer’s bills. 

In the late nineties the Chicago board of education was consid- 
ering the teaching of beginners’ Latin to eighth-grade pupils, and 
it seemed likely that the plan would be put into effect. Grade teach- 
ers qualified to do the work were to receive extra compensation. 
In the school which my children attended there was apparently no 
teacher so qualified. I was asked to take a group of them through 
first-year Latin to fit them for this work. We met weekly, and the 
learners were much interested, even enthusiastic, averring that 
they had never thought the study of Latin could be so fascinating. 
At the end of six or seven weeks it was announced that the board 
of education had decided not to introduce Latin into the eighth 
grade. After that I saw my teacher-pupils only as I bowed to them 
occasionally on the street. I have always thought since that it was 
a wise old board. 

It seems that I have accumulated a superfluity of nonsense and 
that I ought to say at least one sensible thing before I close. I 
shall try. After all, I get most of my fun out of Latin by reading it. 
I have read a fair number of works complete and have dipped 
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into many others. Now I am reading Caesar again — not the 
Gallic War, the seven books of which I read in my schooldays — 
but the Civil War. I find him the same old Caesar, full of clemency 
and modesty. I have read recently some of Suetonius’ Lives of the 
Caesars, and shall read more. He is not so smooth as my old 
friend Caius Julius, and he certainly knows how to condense. He 
bunches participles and ablatives absolute together where most 
authors would use clauses. I am conquering him with the help of 
Professor Rolfe’s translation in the Loeb Library. It is the first 
time I have ever ridden a pony, and I am watching my step. I carry 
this book on the train. I make my own translation as best I can, 
taking a squint at Rolfe only when I encounter an unfamiliar 
word. When I have finished a chapter I make a comparison. Any 
word or construction with which I am not completely satisfied I 
mark, working it out afterward at home with grammar and 
dictionary, and do not leave it until I have accounted for the place 
of every Latin word in each sentence. Rolfe’s translation is a free 
one, and, if I may have an opinion, a good one. 

I have not done as much with Greek as with Latin. I do more 
dipping and less in the way of concentrated work, yet enough to 
prevent what I have gained from slipping through my fingers. 

I have made some serious effort to help the cause of classical 
education by printing on the Wide-Awake (young folks’) page of 
the Daily News a series of articles entitled “Why Study Latin?” 
These have since been circulated in pamphlet form by the Amer- 
ican Classical League. I also contributed to this same page about 
fifty short articles on “Word Ancestry.” 



































CICERO’S DEBUT AS A PROSECUTOR? 


By Frank Hewitt Cow tes 
The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


Since the action of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
prescribing selections from the Orations of Cicero against Verres 
for inclusion in the work of the third year, there has been a 
marked renaissance of interest in this important episode in the 
earlier career of the orator, an interest which, I may say, is fully 
justified by its importance. It is my present purpose to suggest 
the salient points in the dramatic story, with possibly special em- 
phasis upon those which seem to merit it. 

Cicero was only thirty-six years of age when, in the year 
70 B.c., he was confronted with the greatest task which had yet 
challenged his talents. This was the accusation brought in the 
court of Repetundae by the Sicilians against Gaius Verres, their 
former governor, in which they charged him with a systematic 
and ruthless spoliation of the province during the course of the 
previous three years. The chief record of the Verrine impeach- 
ment, and almost the only source of our knowledge of the life of 
the defendant, is the series of seven speeches which Cicero pre- 
pared as prosecutor in the great case. It is, of course, necessary 
to exercise caution against accepting literally every statement 
which appears in the indictment. The license of ancient invective 
is notorious, and no thinking reader would form his final estimate 
of any defendant, however guilty, from the testimony of the 
prosecuting attorney. 

Of the family, name, and early life of Verres, little can be 


1 This paper was read at New York as one of a series of public lectures by 
members of the Faculty of the Summer Session of Columbia University, on July 
16, 1928, and again before the Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association at Indianapolis, October 18, 1928. 
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ascertained. We are informed that he was of senatorial rank, and 
it is hinted that his youth was dissolute, spent in fitting prepara- 
tion for a later life full of excesses.* The advantages of noble 
birth, high rank, and financial ease probably contributed their 
share to the outstanding faults which Cicero so mercilessly ex- 
poses. Verres is represented by the orator as being that rara avis, 
an almost absolutely consistent villain. His official career had be- 
gun with the quaestorship under the consul Cn. Papirius Carbo 
in the Gallic province, from 84 to 82 B.c. His record in that office 
was marred by the stains of embezzlement and of the betrayal of 
his chief when, in his role of political opportunist, Verres deserted 
Carbo, a Marian, to join the rising party of Sulla. The latter, 
mistrusting his new adherent, at first gave him little considera- 
tion; but Cicero implies that Verres took an active part in the 
horrors of Sulla’s proscriptions. 

In the year 80 B.c., Verres was named by Cn. Cornelius Dola- 
bella, governor of Cilicia, as his legate; and the two, with 
Dolabella’s quaestor, C. Malleolus, embarked on a career of spoli- 
ation whose progress Cicero compares with that of a pestilence 
(ibid. 1, 44-100). It was at this time that Verres enjoyed his first 
opportunity to indulge extensively his passion for acquiring works 
of art. The ethical code of a connoisseur is often subject to strange 
variations from the legal provisions covering property rights, 
and it was thoroughly characteristic of the legate of Dolabella 
that he usually allowed nothing to come between himself and the 
possession of the coveted objects. Statues were seized at Delos, 
Chios, Erythrae, Halicarnassus, Tenedos, Samos, Aspendus, and 
Perga. At Lampsacus on the Hellespont occurred the unsavory 
incident of the attempted seizure of the virtuous daughter of one 
of the town’s first citizens, Philodamus, resulting in a mélée in 
which one of Verres’ lictors was killed, and Verres himself was 
mobbed, barely escaping with his life. Subsequently, owing to 
Verres’ influence with Claudius Nero, governor of Asia, both 
Philodamus and his son were publicly executed. On the death of 


2 The passages referred to in this paragraph are Cicero, Actionis in Verrem 
Secundae 1, 32-43, and 11, 159-62. 
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the quaestor Malleolus, Dolabella named Verres as proquaestor. 
In this office he enriched himself by arbitrary levies on various 
Asiatic cities. On Dolabella’s return to Rome in 78, he was in- 
dicted for extortion and speedily convicted, for Verres, with the 
shiftiness already evident in his conduct toward Carbo, turned 
state’s evidence and escaped unscathed. With the wealth which he 
had acquired in the seven years since his first quaestorship, he was 
now in a position to go still further in his quest for power and 
enrichment. The degree of his success heretofore could not fail 
to prompt him to further efforts. He had in mind a definite end 
which was to constitute the next stepping-stone in his elevation. 
In his hands he held the means of attaining it. That end was the 
city praetorship. 

His record in that office during the year 74 was a revelation, 
on a relatively small scale, of what was to be his subsequent course 
in Sicily. His official assignment as praetor was to the iurisdictio 
urbana, or jurisdiction of the court for civil litigation arising be- 
tween citizens (ibid. 1, 104-57). One of the most promising 
sources of graft was found in suits involving wills and inherit- 
ances, and Verres made the most of it, by outrageous methods. 
Other sources of ill-gotten gains were repairs on public buildings, 
paving contracts, jury bribing, and tampering with jury panels. 

The good fortune, perhaps judiciously aided by his wealth, 
which gave Verres the city praetorship, did not forsake him when 
the lots were drawn to distribute the provinces for the following 
year. Upon receiving the appointment as propraetor of Sicily, he 
lost no time in starting thither, accompanied by his son-in-law, 
who was with him during the first year, and by his young son, 
still a mere boy, who spent the entire three years in the vicious 
atmosphere of his father’s retinue. That Verres, even before 
leaving Rome, had begun deliberately to lay his plans for plunder, 
Cicero professes to prove by the charge that the new governor 
began his investigation of possible victims on the very day he 
landed in Messana. The next three years, 73-71 B.c., present a 
story of maladministration, corruption, injustice, robbery, extor- 
tion, inefficiency, wantonness, and cowardice that is almost in- 
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credible. That the fundamental facts are essentially as stated by 
the prosecutor, can hardly be doubted. Unquestionable as it is 
that he purposely distorted and enlarged upon certain phases of 
the defendant’s character (as will appear later), still the actual 
occurrences were too fresh in the public mind to make possible 
any very extensive falsification or misrepresentation. Here and 
there appears an instance where a question of fact may be suc- 
cessfully raised. But the most damning feature of the presenta- 
tion of the evidence is the fact that Verres never even made an ' 
attempt to refute any of it, although he was surrounded and sup- 
ported by the most influential clique in the aristocratic party. 
Allowing for all possible exaggeration on Cicero’s part, it is 
safe to say that when the governor landed in Messana he found a 
prosperous and contented people, peculiarly ripe for exploitation. 
The administration of his predecessor, C. Licinius Sacerdos, is 
praised by Cicero * as contributing to that prosperity during the 
year when Verres was praetor at Rome. 

In the four speeches of the series dealing with the three years’ 
maladministration of Sicily, the orator devotes his attention in 
each one to some particular aspect of the governor’s misde- ; 
meanors, rather than to attempting a chronological account of 
the period. The first of these, Oration II of the so-called Actio 
Secunda, is usually referred to as De Juris Dictione; and it deals 
with the misuse of judicial prerogatives of the governor’s Office. 
Experience in the manipulation and administration of wills and 
testaments during the city praetorship had made Verres adroit, 
and his former successes in such ventures were now continued in 
Sicily. By appointing subservient judges, his control of the courts 
soon became absolute. A typical case was that of one Heraclius 
of Syracuse, son of Hiero, a man of noble family and great 
wealth, who was unfortunate enough to attract the governor’s 
attention by the circumstance of having been made beneficiary | 
under the will of another wealthy man of the same name (ibid. U1, 
35-50). The inheritance was of the value of three million ses- 
terces, including silver plate, tapestries, and valuable slaves. Fail- 

8 Cf. ibid, 1, 27; 1, 21, 22, 68, passim. 
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ing in his favorite trick of “borrowing”’ such valuables, with no 
intention of returning them, Verres had recourse to two creatures 
of his whom the prosecutor consistently refers to as “hounds.” 
They were Cleomenes and Aeschrio, who were supposed to be 
particularly influential with their master because scandal con- 
nected his name with their wives; and they furnished the needed 
advice. Heraclius, they said, was a man well along in years, with 
no friends at Rome except the Marcelli. A provision of the will 
under which he was heir bound him to the erection of certain 
statues in the palaestra of Syracuse, with the usual poena of for- 
feiture of the inheritance — in this case to the palaestra itself — 
in the event of failure to carry out the will. The way was thus 
open to bringing suit on the ground of non-performance, and it 
was a simple matter to produce witnesses from the palaestra who 
asserted that the statues had not been erected in strict accordance 
with the terms of the will and who consequently claimed the in- 
heritance for the palaestra. Verres came to Syracuse prepared to 
assign judges for the case who met his peculiar qualifications, 
but Heraclius pointed out that by the terms of the Lex Rupilia 
they could not be appointed until thirty days after the action was 
brought. As this was in the latter part of the year 73, Heraclius 
hoped that Q. Arrius, the new governor, would arrive before any 
appointment could be made. But Arrius was delayed, and died be- 
fore reaching the province; Verres remained in office, and the 
day of the appointment arrived. In spite of the objections of the 
defendant, who insisted upon judges meeting the requirements of 
the Rupilian Law, the governor arbitrarily appointed five men 
whom he could trust to aid his schemes; and the court was ad- 
journed for the day. Heraclius, seeing the hopelessness of his 
plight, fled from Syracuse that night. When the governor impa- 
tiently demanded his condemnation in absentia, even his own 
creatures hesitated at such a measure; but Verres, announcing 
that he had decided to appoint his judges according to the law of 
Rupilius after all, drew the names of three men out of the urn 
and commanded them to condemn the absent Heraclius. “And 
so,” Cicero laconically adds, “they condemned him.” Possession 
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was immediately awarded to the palaestra not only of the inherit- 
ance of three million sesterces, but also of the defendant’s own 
paternal property, which was of equal value. Notwithstanding 
that the verdict was ostensibly in favor of the palaestra (or, in ) 
reality, the people of Syracuse), the first move in executing the 
sentence was to carry to the governor all the silver plate, the 
tapestries, and such of the slaves as he fancied. Many of his 
friends were presented with gifts and money, which were even 
specified in the accounts rendered to the Syracusan senate. But at 
the item “300,000 sesterces presented by order of the governor,” 
even those who were beneficiaries of the suit and, in a way, part- 
ners in the crime, objected to such wholesale confiscation ; and the 
senate adjourned in an uproar. Verres, realizing that the populace 
was perfectly well aware of the whereabouts of the 300,000 
sesterces and seeing that he must act quickly, forthwith accused 
his son-in-law and promised that he would compel the young man 
to restore the sum. The latter in disgust defended himself pub- 
licly and then left the province, after which the money was 
promptly “refunded” to the Syracusans and as promptly returned 
to Verres’ hands, as Cicero says, “through the back door.” Traf- : 
fic in official appointments was profitable, including not only 
senatorial offices but magistracies, curationes (commissionerships ), 

and priestly orders. Many examples serve to demonstrate again 

the entire unscrupulousness of Verres in the administration of 
justice. 

Oration III of the Actio Secunda is called De Frumento. The 
prosperity of Sicily was so bound up with the manner in which ' 
the agrarian laws governing her peculiar system of taxation were 
executed, that the charges brought against Verres in respect to 
this phase of his administration are perhaps more serious than 
any of the others, though they have, as Cicero says, “less interest 
and variety in the discussion” (ibid. 111, 10). I have no disposition 
to bore you with an extended discussion of the details of this 
system of taxation. Suffice it to say that the essential feature of 
the system was the collection of decuiae (tithes), levied on the 
products of the soil. These taxes were farmed by the govern- 
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ment to decumani (collectors), by competitive bidding. Additional 
grain levies, known as frumentum emptum and frumentum im- 
peratum, made in case of necessity, were paid for by the govern- 
ment, the price being fixed by law. The chief lieutenant of Verres 
in this matter was one Apronius, chief of the decumani, “who,” 
says the prosecutor, “is the man whom Verres considered most 
like himself of any man in the province.” His first official act was 
to issue an edict to the effect that appraisal of crop values would 
henceforth be in the hands of the decumant. Hitherto this ap- 
praisal had been contingent on professiones or statements by the 
aratores (cultivators) of the extent of their farms and of the 
amount of seed they had sown. The possibilities of the new ar- 
rangement are at once obvious. Special edicts to cover special cases 
supplemented the general provision. As a result of the systematic 
terrorization of the aratores, the members of that class came to 
consider themselves fortunate if, in one way or another, they 
were not forced to pay more than three times the tithe to which 
they were legally liable. That a partnership of plunder between a 
provincial governor and the decumani was the greatest misfor- 
tune that could befall a province is easy to understand. Cicero 
endeavors to prove out of the mouth of Apronius himself the 
existence of such a partnership during Verres’ three years in 
Sicily, for Apronius and the other decumani stated openly, with 
no attempt at concealment, that very little of these great gains 
came to them: the governor was their partner. This accusation 
never elicited any reply from Verres, blinded to his own danger 
by the possibilities of enriching himself. The existence of such a 
partnership would furnish an adequate motive for refusing to 
sell the tithes to the highest bidder, when that bidder was not 
Apronius; and such a case is cited by Cicero in the awarding of 
the tithes for the third year in the district of Leontini. Case after 
case is reviewed by him, with figures and definite amounts, to 
demonstrate beyond the possibility of doubt that the extent of the 
governor’s peculations here was enormous. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the whole series is Oration 
IV of the Actio Secunda, called De Signis. It was during his 
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quaestorship under Dolabella that Verres first appeared in the 
character of an art-lover and a collector. Sicily, as a center of 
Greek culture, offered extraordinary opportunities for the acquir- 
ing of statues, paintings, embossed plate, jewels, bronzes, and 
tapestries. Of these opportunities the governor was not slow to 
avail himself, and it is with the illegal seizure of works of artistic 
as well as intrinsic value, mostly statues, that Cicero deals in the 
De Signis. Nowhere else does the prosecutor make so evident an 
effort to arouse prejudice against Verres personally. For, entirely 
aside from the illegality of the seizures, a phase which is almost 
lost sight of at times, Cicero endeavors to belittle the governor 
simply on the ground that he was, or pretended to be, a lover of 
such things, a charge which to the art-despising Roman public 
was almost as valid as the actual one. This he does in two ways, 
first by systematically contemptuous references to what he en- 
deavors to represent as a pathological condition, an obsession, 
and a disease.* Thus the prosecutor carefully cultivates for his 
own purpose the intolerance of all things Greek so characteristic 
of the Romans of the Republic before Cicero’s time and handed 
down as a tradition to his day. To this end he represents Verres 
as a gross, ignorant man, entirely incapable of any finer sensibil- 
ities, least of all of any aesthetic taste, who, affecting to be a 
connoisseur, seized in wholesale fashion all the art treasures he 
could lay his hands on, because he understood that they had a 
cash value. In fact the prosecutor imputes to him exactly the 
attitude of the modern native searcher for antiques in Mediter- 
ranean and eastern countries. It is not that the native wishes them 
for himself, nor that he could appreciate them if he did. His only 
ambition is to get a good price for them from the nearest archaeol- 
ogist. The gibes at Verres’ “pretensions” are frequent and extrav- 
agant, and it is stated in all seriousness that he was wholly 
dependent, in matters of estimating the artistic value of any 
object, upon the judgment of two Greek brothers, members of 
his retinue, whom he kept as hired experts. Elaborately ironical 
references to “this clever and discriminating man” as opposed to 


4Cf. ibid. rv, 1, 4, 33, 98, and 126. 
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“us, whom he calls the common herd,” can only be intended to 
appeal to the popular prejudice — now largely an affectation — 
against the arts of Greece, to which for so many generations 
Romans had been strangers. 

The second method which Cicero employs to appeal to Roman 
disdain of objects of artistic beauty is to ally himself, for the 
purposes of the moment, with those whose feelings in that direc- 
tion were the product, not of an affectation of old republican sim- 
plicity, but of actual ignorance. In pursuance of this purpose, he 
assumes a tone of tolerant condescension toward the most famous 
masterpieces of Greek art, even going so far as to pretend un- 
familiarity with the names of their creators. In describing the 
statues in the house of one Heius of Messana, he says (ibid. tv, 
4f.): 

One of these was a marble Cupid of Praxiteles — you see that in pre- 
paring my case against Verres I have even learned the names of the 





artists. .. . On the opposite side was a Hercules excellently molded in 
bronze. This is said to be the work of Myron, I believe — yes, that is the 
name, I am sure. ... Furthermore there were two bronze statues, not 


very large but exceedingly beautiful, in the form and dress of maidens, 
with the hands raised and supporting some sacred objects, which they 
bore on their heads, after the manner of Athenian girls; “Canephoroe” is 
what they were called, but what was the name of the artist? — Who was 
it? Thank you for reminding me; they called him Polyclitus. 

All of which is, no doubt, as Strachan-Davidson ° calls it, “very 
pretty fooling”; but it certainly is not more than that. Whether 
Cicero had more than a superficial acquaintance with Greek art, 
may perhaps be questioned; but it would be entirely to miss the 
point of such persiflage if we for a moment took it too seriously. 
The orator’s Greek training would hardly leave him at a loss for 
the great names connected with Hellenic culture, even though his 
interest in them and his appreciation of their importance might 
be considerably less than profound. On the other hand, that 
Verres possessed a more intelligent appreciation of art as art, as 
well as a far greater interest in it, than Cicero did, appears to me 
highly probable. 


9 


5 Cf. J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic: 
New York, Putnam’s (1906), 58. 
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The prosecutor cites the outrages perpetrated on numerous 
Sicilians in the process of separating them from their precious 
treasures of art (ibid. 1v, 3-60). Even royal princes received scant 
consideration when they stood between him and some coveted 
object which had attracted his practiced eye, or the news of which 
had penetrated to his alert ear. In the year 75 there came to Rome 
the two sons of king Antiochus of Syria, to present to the senate 
their claims to the throne of their father, now dead (ibid. iv, 61- 
70). The elder of the two was also named Antiochus, surnamed 
Asiaticus, from his exile in Asia Minor. Owing to the pressure 
of affairs at Rome, they were unable to secure an adequate hear- 
ing and, after a stay of nearly two years, departed for Syria. The 
young prince wished to travel by way of Sicily and arrived some 
time during the first year of Verres’ tenure, at Syracuse, where 
he was entertained at the home of the wealthy Q. Minucius. The 
governor sent the usual presents of oil, wine, and wheat, and 
invited the prince to a banquet in his honor. The function was a 
brilliant one, lavishly appointed in every particular and splendid 
with the numerous artistic treasures which Verres had already 
collected. The prince was pleased and shortly returned the com- 
pliment with a banquet for the governor, also marked by luxurious 
display and with added oriental magnificence. Much silver plate 
and many golden cups, studded with wonderful gems, delighted 
the expert eye of Verres, and especially a wine-ladle, carved out of 
a single piece of semi-precious stone, with a golden handle. The 
governor examined each piece and expressed his admiration, while 
the Syrian was duly flattered at the evident impression he had 
made upon the powerful Roman. Shortly after the banquet Verres 
sent to ask the loan of the finest of the vessels he had seen, includ- 
ing the wine-ladle, on the pretext that he wished to show them 
to his own artists, and to examine them more leisurely himself. 
The unsuspecting prince obligingly sent what was requested. But 
the chef d’ocuvre of the prince’s collection was yet to be revealed, 
for he had brought to Rome a marvelous candelabrum of gold, 
encrusted with gems, destined for the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. But restoration of the building, burned in 83 B.c., was 
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not yet complete; and not wishing to weaken the impression 
which the gift was to make, by displaying it prematurely, Anti- 
ochus had decided to take it back to Syria, with the intention of 
sending it to the Capitol when the dedication should take place. 
The matter had been kept as secret as possible, but Verres learned 
of the presence of the treasure and forthwith begged the prince 
that he might have the opportunity to inspect it at his own house, 
promising to keep it safe from prying eyes. So it was carefully 
wrapped up and taken secretly to the governor’s palace. When the 
magnificent object was set up, with its flashing jewels, its variety 
of design, and skill of workmanship, all vying with the richness 
of the materials, the governor could hardly feast his eyes upon it 
sufficiently. When the servants of Antiochus would have packed 
it up preparatory to returning it to the prince, Verres ordered them 
to leave it for the time being, that he might fully appreciate its 
wonders. So they returned to their master without it. Several 
days passed. The prince began to feel a twinge of uneasiness. He 
sent to the governor a polite request for the return of his property. 
Verres bade the slaves come another time. Again the request was 
made, attended with no better success. Thoroughly alarmed, An- 
tiochus called in person. Then the governor, without scruples for 
the religious character of the intended gift to Jupiter, or for the 
rights of his official guest, began to entreat the Syrian to present 
him with the candelabrum. When this was diplomatically refused, 
threats followed, but without success. Then the prince was 
abruptly ordered to leave the province before night. The governor 
had heard that “pirates from his kingdom were coming against 
Sicily.” Leaving the praetorium, Antiochus made public procla- 
mation of his loss in the forum of Syracuse, declaring that he was 
willing to suffer the loss of other objects, but the candelabrum 
must be returned. But it never was returned. 

Seizures of public property included that of an antique bronze 
Diana at Segesta (ibid. 1v, 72-92), an unsuccessful attempt on a 
bronze Apollo of the great Myron at Agrigentum, a Ceres at 
Catina, and another at Henna. A temple of Minerva at Syracuse 
was rifled. Many other examples of the sort are quoted. The 
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town of Tyndaris possessed a cherished Mercury. Upon his first 
sight of it, Verres abruptly ordered the statue to be taken down 
and shipped to Messana. The opposition of the citizens was so 
strong that he was unable to gain his end immediately; but upon 
his departure, he renewed the demand to Sopater, chief magistrate 
of Tyndaris, and left him with threats. Sopater referred the mat- 
ter to the local senate, where it provoked violent opposition. Some 
time afterward, Verres returned, inquired about the statue, and 
was informed that the senate had ordained capital punishment for 
anyone who so much as touched the figure. Threats of death by 
scourging prompted the unfortunate Sopater to report the gov- 
ernor’s demands to the senate a second time, which body ad- 
journed in disorder without a vote. Verres in a rage ordered Sopa- 
ter to be stripped, but not for scourging. In the middle of the 
forum were some bronze equestrian statues of the Marcelli. It 
was winter time, the temperature was low, and a heavy, chilling 
rain was falling. Verres grimly ordered his servants to place the 
Sicilian magistrate astride the bronze horse of C. Marcellus and 
to tie him securely. There the man sat, his flesh almost congealed 
by the cold metal and the rain, until the populace, moved by pity, 
compelled the senate to promise their Mercury to the governor. 
The senators appeared before him and made their formal pledge, 
whereupon the half-frozen Sopater was removed from his undig- 
nified and painful position. The official records of Tyndaris 
showed that a certain Demetrius superintended the removal of 
the coveted statue, which was forthwith transported at public 
expense to Messana. 

It is in the De Signis, however, that Cicero most clearly over- 
steps himself. He pictures Verres as a clumsy ignoramus of no 
aesthetic taste, and the unsuspecting dupe of his own experts. The 
evidence is all to the contrary. History shows that serious moral 
defects are not incompatible with the qualities of a connoisseur. 
Verres’ rascality was of an almost unmitigated type, but we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that in this speech he is the object of a 
deliberate attempt at misrepresentation. The fact that he had a 
very real, intelligent, and even expert appreciation of art in no 
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wise lessens his guilt as an unscrupulous plunderer. That he was 
capable of such appreciation seems beyond question. One may 
even carry the question to Cicero himself, and ask whether Ver- 
res was not the superior of his critic as a connoisseur. A careful 
and detailed study of the evidence has convinced me that he was.°® 
The knowledge of his own defects as a critic would furnish 
another motive for the attitude of condescension and contempt 
toward the governor’s so-called ‘‘pretensions,’ so characteristic 
of Cicero’s manner in the De Signis. Ridicule is often the only 
weapon remaining to conscious inferiority. 

Oration V of the Actio Secunda is called De Suppliciis. It 
forms an effective climax to the series, as the outrages described 
in it, in connection with punishments inflicted on helpless and 
often innocent victims, are of the most egregious nature. The 
incidental high lights are the military incapacity of Verres, his 
treachery, his indolence and luxuriousness, his wanton immorality, 
and finally his exquisite cruelty and disregard of civil and legal 
rights, illustrated by the torture and ignominious execution even 
of Roman citizens. The prosecutor cleverly burlesques Verres’ 
claims to the qualities of a military leader by describing his mode 
of life (cf. ibid. v, 26-34). “See how easy and pleasant to himself 
Verres, by his own ingenuity and wisdom, made the labor of 
marches, a thing which is of the greatest importance in military 
operations and especially necessary in Sicily.”” During the winter 
season he remained “in quarters” in the luxurious city of Syra- 
cuse, enjoying its mild climate, rarely appearing out of doors at 
all, and spending the short days in banquets, the long nights in 
sensuous indulgence. Hic ita vivebat iste bonus imperator hiber- 
nis mensibus ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum, sed ne 
extra lectum quidem quisquam viderit. The attractive jingle in 
“extra tectum — extra lectum” was rather cleverly rendered by 
one of my sophomore students, “Nobody ever saw him away from 
his bedstead, let alone his homestead!’’ Thus mercilessly does 
Cicero flay the supposed plea of Hortensius, the defender of Ver- 


6 For a detailed study of this whole matter, see my “Gaius Verres; an 
Historical Study,” Cornell Studies in Classical Philology xx (1917), 125-35. 
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res at the trial, on the basis of his client’s military prestige. The 
prosecutor gravely admits that Verres was “‘at his post’’ — at the 
gaming table, where he suffered “enormous losses” in his “cam- 
paigns’; that he stormed many carefully guarded citadels of 
chastity and virtue; that in this “field” he had indeed gained many 
laurels. 

Graft in connection with the outfitting of fleets had so weak- 
ened this necessary arm of Sicilian defense that the waters about 
the island were infested with pirates. However, a single pirate 
ship was captured — accidentally — with a rich cargo of slaves, 
silver plate, coined money, and fine tapestries (ibid. v, 63-76). 
The governor, carousing in his summer camp near Syracuse, was 
informed of the prize, and ordered all the booty brought to him 
intact. Only the old and ugly prisoners were treated as enemies. 
The handsome, the young, the skilled were removed and dis- 
tributed to his secretaries, his suite, and his son. Six skilled 
musicians were sent as a gift to a friend in Rome. According to 
all precedent, the pirate captain should have been immediately 
executed. Rumor had it that money saved his life. At any rate, 
he was concealed from public view, spared the hardships of the 
famous Syracusan stone quarries, the most secure prison available, 
and sent to an interior town whose inhabitants were enjoined to 
provide him with every comfort. Considerably more than half 
the crew had thus been disposed of, only the unfortunates who 
had nothing to recommend them being confined in the quarries 
awaiting execution. The usual practice was to execute an entire 
pirate crew at one time and place; but realizing that there would 
be a popular outcry when it was evident how many of the prison- 
ers had escaped the just penalty, Verres ordered those doomed to 
death to be brought out in small parties at different times. But 
the Syracusans were naturally interested in seeing that the crim- 
inals who made sea travel a terror were duly punished, and took it 
upon themselves to keep a daily account of those executed, com- 
paring the slowly growing total with the size of the ship’s com- 
pany, easily estimated from the vessel’s tonnage and the number 
of oars. When the discrepancy was still great, the citizens openly 
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demanded that the remainder of the pirates be produced. In this 
exigency Verres committed one of the most atrocious acts of his 
career. In the quarries was a considerable number of Roman 
citizens, confined on various charges. Some of these men were 
substituted for the pirates who had been spared; and with their 
heads veiled that the deception might not be penetrated by the 
acute Syracusans, they were led out to execution. Others were 
recognized by many Roman citizens, but their heads fell, notwith- 
standing. Verres himself afterwards admitted that the captain 
was never executed and that he himself kept the man and one of 
his fellow pirates in his own private house after leaving the pro- 
vince, until they were arrested by order of Glabrio, the praetor 
who presided at Verres’ trial. 

The case most heinous of all, because it involved the crucifixion 
of a Roman citizen, Cicero reserves till the end (ibid. v, 158-70). 
Gavius of Consa had been consigned by the governor to the Syra- 
cusan stone quarries, but by some means he made good his 
escape to Messana. There he made a fatal mistake, for in that 
“altera patria” of the governor, the one Sicilian city which — for 
reasons of its own — was friendly to Verres, Gavius began to 
make complaint of the treatment he had suffered and to publish 
his intention of proceeding immediately to Rome for the purpose 
of redressing his wrongs there. He was forthwith seized, taken 
before the Mamertine magistrates; and, to cap the climax of his 
misfortunes, Verres appeared in Messana that same day. The 
governor was duly informed that the man had been arrested just 
as he was embarking and at the same time uttering violent threats 
against his persecutor. It was immediately ordered that he be 
stripped and scourged in the forum. In vain he pleaded his citizen- 
ship and offered to prove it. A trumped-up charge of espionage 
in the service of fugitive slave leaders was unsupported by any 
testimony. The scourging proceeded, no cry of pain escaping the 
wretched man’s lips; but between the blows was heard only the 
monotonous repetition of the usually potent formula, civis Ro- 
manus sum. But the governor’s fury was not yet sated, and the 
man was further tortured with fire and red hot plates and, as the 
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climax of ignominy, was condemned to a slave’s death, crucifixion. 
There was a road leading inland from the city, and along this 
road the crosses of the condemned were usually erected. But the 
governor, driven by his insane rage to the utmost refinement of 
cruelty, bade this cross to be erected on the shore, with the remark 
that the alleged citizen would thus, even in his last hour, be 
enabled to look toward Italy and his own home. The atrocious- 
ness of the deed is almost unbelievable. But we have seen before 
that Verres rarely counted the cost. “It is an outrage,’ says 
Cicero, “to bind a Roman citizen; to scourge him is a crime; to 
put him to death is almost murder. What shall I say of crucifying 
him?” 

At the end of the fateful three years, the outraged provincials 
appealed to the young Cicero, whom they had known as an honor- 
able public official during his quaestorship in the island in the year 
75 B.c. Hardly had Verres left Sicily, before they had placed their 
case in Cicero’s hands, with the request that he appear for the pro- 
secution in an action De Repetundis (for extortion) against the 
ex-governor. Sicilian governors had been indicted before this, but 
never before had the indictment been brought directly by the 
provincials. With some show of reluctance at laying down his 
chosen role of advocate and assuming the less agreeable one of 
prosecutor, Cicero allowed himself to be persuaded to undertake 
the task. Another factor which weighed heavily in bringing about 
the orator’s decision was the knowledge that he would be pitted 
against the great Q. Hortensius Hortalus, whose reputation alone 
stood between Cicero and forensic supremacy. A conviction would 
mean the dethronement of this acknowledged “king of the courts.” 
The young prosecutor was exceedingly fortunate, in that era of 
political corruption, in having the opportunity to bring his case 
before an honest and impartial judge, M’. Acilius Glabrio. 

Roman judicial organization provided no public prosecutor, 
and any citizen might volunteer in a given case. This fact offered 
Hortensius his first opportunity. He brought forward a certain 
Q. Caecilius Niger, a Sicilian, son of a freedman, former quaestor 
of Verres.*’ No progress in the case was now possible until a 


7 Cf. Divinatio in Q. Caecilium, 23-73. 
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decision between the two contestants was reached. This action 
was heard by a jury, and was technically known as Divinatio. 
Caecilius advanced three reasons why he, rather than Cicero, 
should be allowed to conduct the prosecution: first, he had been 
mistreated by Verres; he was therefore his enemy and could not 
be prejudiced in his favor; second, as the former quaestor of the 
indicted governor, he had first-hand knowledge of the alleged 
crimes and would therefore not be under the necessity of making 
a journey to Sicily for the collection of evidence; third, a Sicilian 
ought to appear for Sicilians. It was a clever move, and it effectu- 
ally blocked the further progress of the trial. In a brilliant speech, 
delivered about January 15, 70 B.c., Cicero revealed his realiza- 
tion of the momentousness of the occasion for his own future, 
and his determination not to be cheated of the opportunity to plead 
the greatest case which had yet been entrusted to him. Yet so 
confident is his attitude, so great is the artistry with which he 
ridicules Caecilius, the man of straw, and reveals the latter’s unfit- 
ness for a serious prosecution, especially against Hortensius, that 
no auditor or reader could doubt what the outcome must inevit- 
ably be. At the close of the speech the puppet Caecilius was abso- 
lutely eliminated from the picture. The weakness of his claims, 
and the fact of his collusion with Hortensius and Verres were 
beyond question. Cicero was chosen prosecutor, and Verres’ first 
move in the great trial had been successfully blocked. 

The formal charge against Verres, as brought by Cicero,® was 
the extortion of forty million sesterces from the Sicilians; and the 
penalty demanded was two and one-half times that amount, as 
provided by law. It was accompanied by a request for adjourn- 
ment of 110 days, for the purpose of gathering evidence in the 
province (Act. 1, 6). The adjournment was granted; and as 
there was no time to lose, Cicero probably made his preparations 
to leave for Sicily on the next day. But the opposition, defeated 
in the first trial of strength, was far from discouraged. Hortensius 
now played his second card. He produced a partisan of Verres 
who brought before Glabrio a charge against a Roman governor 
of the province of Macedonia, accusing him of extortion in Achaia 


8 Cf. Div., 19; and Act. I, 56; I, 27; II, 26. 
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and requesting an adjournment of 108 days for the collection of 
evidence. The significance of this figure is understood only when 
we realize that this adjournment would expire on May 5, whereas 
Cicero’s adjournment of 110 days, granted the day before, would 
not expire until May 6. Thus the Achaian case would have pre- 
cedence on the docket of Glabrio’s court and would come to trial 
first, while the case against Verres would have to be postponed 
until the other case was decided. A more adroit move could hardly 
be imagined, and we may well suppose that Cicero and his clients 
were disagreeably surprised and somewhat dismayed by this unex- 
pected maneuver which would upset their plans to the extent of 
making it impossible to begin the trial in May. But there was no 
way of striking back, and it is hardly probable that Cicero’s 
departure for Sicily was postponed. In spite of many obstacles, 
he succeeded in concluding his labors at the end of fifty days, a 
marvelous achievement for those times, and one in which he took 
a just pride. Sailing from Messana, he landed at Vibo, in Brut- 
tium, and reached Rome about March 8. 

On May 5 the adjournment granted in the Achaian case ex- 
pired and the trial was dragged out successfully through May, 
June, and July. In the July elections, Hortensius and Q. Metellus 
were candidates for the consulship, M. Metellus for the praetor- 
ship, and Cicero for the office of aedile (Act. 1, 26-30). If Hor- 
tensius and the two Metelli, influential friends of Verres, could be 
elected and Cicero defeated, by delaying the trial until the begin- 
ning of the next year the case of Verres would be thrown largely 
into the hands of his friends and he could easily be acquitted. The 
first part of the plan was wholly successful. Hortensius and the 
Metelli were elected by Verres’ money. Unlimited funds were 
vainly spent in the effort to defeat Cicero for the aedileship. 
After attempts to intimidate the Sicilians in Rome, again unsuc- 
cessful, the great case was finally called for August 5, 70 B.c.° 

To Cicero the situation presented a serious dilemma. It would 
take days and weeks to exhaust the rich store of evidence he had 
gathered and carefully prepared. If he spoke as he had intended 


9Cf. Act. I, 31: Nonae sunt hodie Sextiles. 
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to speak, if he made a serious effort to outshine Hortensius in 
oratorical display, if he conducted the trial on the usual lines, it 
was quite possible that the whole case might go over to the next 
year and be irretrievably lost. It was indeed a bitter alternative 
which confronted him. But it was an alternative which, while it 
involved the sacrifice of a wonderful opportunity for brilliant 
forensic work, yet spelled probable success. Cicero deliberately 
resolved upon a bold stroke, whose timeliness makes it the most 
brilliant coup in the history of the Verrine indictment. Its bril- 
liance and the staggering surprise which followed upon its execu- 
tion were in no wise lessened by its utter simplicity. On August 
5, the court convened at the eighth hour. Cicero, instead of deliv- 
ering a long speech wholly introductory in character, confounded 
the opposition by the short, incisive discourse which has come 
down to us as the Actio Prima. In the course of it he briefly 
reminded the senatorial jurors of the great opportunity given them 
to remove the prejudice existing against their class. There fol- 
lowed a clear exposé of the defense’s plot to delay the trial until 
January, and of the tricks which had already delayed it for 
months. Then he sprung his trap. He explained that the necessity 
for haste had compelled him to abandon any idea of making an 
elaborate speech, that he would simply produce his witnesses and 
let them state the facts, relying on the justice of his case and the 
eloquence of uncorrupted testimony to be as effective as the most 
extended address. An eloquent appeal to the jury and the presid- 
ing judge followed, and the speech was concluded with a formal 
statement of the indictment. The effect was electrical. The 
defense was taken utterly off its guard. The prosecutor proceeded 
immediately to the examination of witnesses, and at the end of 
the first day had made a profound impression upon the jury and 
the assembled crowd. For nine days the examination of witnesses 
proceeded, the hopes of the defense gradually fading, as the incon- 
trovertible testimony of the Sicilians wove the net tighter and 
tighter about the indicted governor. On the third day Verres, 
pretending illness, withdrew from the court and, without even 
awaiting the verdict, left Rome for voluntary exile. Jn absentia 
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he was condemned to pay an indemnity, the amount of which is 
not certain, and to remain in exile the rest of his life. The fiction 
of an Actio Secunda made it possible for Cicero to publish all the 
great mass of evidence he had accumulated, in five orations so 
vivid that the reader finds it difficult to realize that they were 
never actually delivered. 

For twenty-seven years the exiled governor lived in Massilia 
the quiet life of a connoisseur, surrounded by the remnants of the 
wonderful treasures he had once possessed. Further than that we 
know nothing of his life after leaving Rome. This fact shows 
that it was probably uneventful. If we may believe Pliny,*® his 
love of art was, in poetic justice, the cause of his death. In the 
year 43 B.c. Antony commanded him to surrender some of his 
beloved Corinthian vases. Verres refused, was forthwith pro- 
scribed by the triumvir, and summarily executed. According to 
Asinius Pollio,”® the old man, now over seventy, died with great 
fortitude and, before his death, had the satisfaction of a sort of 
vicarious revenge, upon hearing that the man who was responsible 
for his downfall had already met a similar fate. So an implacable 
hate was satisfied. 


10 Cf. Nat. Hist. xxx, 6; and Seneca, Suasor. v1, 24. 
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Book Reviews 


CHARLES Epcar LitrLeé and CArrR1E AMBROSE Parsons, Second 
Year Latin: New York, D. C. Heath and Company (1927). 
Pp. xvi + 657. $1.80. 

The authors of Second Year Latin have followed closely the 
path pointed out in the Report of the Classical Investigation. 

The book is divided into four parts: Part I, “Stories from 
Ovid and Lessons in Latin Grammar”; Part II, “Pliny and 
Grammar”; Part III, “Plautus, Terence, and Grammar’; and 
Part IV, “Selections from Caesar and Lessons in Grammar.” 

The contents of each lesson that contains Latin reading are: 
a paragraph in English to give the setting if a setting is needed; 
a Latin passage, never excessively long, followed immediately by 
notes ; /nterrogationes on the contents of the passage ; a vocabulary 
drill on from five to twelve words; English and Latin word study; 
and drill on forms or grammar, or on both.. 

Latin grammar is served in a form as attractive, palatable, and 
digestible as is consistent with the nature of its content and the 
nourishment and growth of the partaker. The reading lessons are 
interspersed with lessons on grammar. These grammar lessons 
come more frequently in the earlier parts of the book than in the 
selections from Caesar. Following the first four reading lessons 
is a grammar lesson without reading, dealing with deponents and 
the dative with certain verbs. The dative usage is made clear by 
means of five sentences in Latin, and five in English to be put into 
Latin — all based on the simple Ovid stories of the four preceding 
lessons. 

Practice in expressing ideas in Latin is provided in the /nter- 
rogationes that accompany each reading unit, in short sentences 
in each grammar lesson, and in ten pages of exercises in the 
Appendix. 

The Hurlbut and Lodge list of words that should be mastered 
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by the end of the second year was the basis for the selection of the 
1100 words that are assigned for special study in the vocabulary 
drills and word study drills that accompany each reading lesson. 

The stories of Part I are adapted from Ovid’s stories on the 
Flood, Perseus and Andromeda, and Niobe. They are told in 
simple prose and in a way to awaken and maintain wholesome 
interest. There are nineteen lessons in Part I, and each lesson 
seems intended for one day’s assignment. 

Part II consists of ten lessons based on Pliny’s Letters. The 
reading material is adapted from the letters on Vesuvius and on 
ghosts, and is well presented. 

Part III, adapted from Plautus and Terence, is to the reviewer 
the least satisfactory of the four parts, so far as reading material 
is concerned. Its twelve lessons with about two hundred lines of 
Latin cover sixty pages. This means that there are many things 
other than Latin reading in this part. There are paragraphs in 
English on “The Beginning of Roman Literature,” “Plautus,” 
“Terence,” “Roman Comedy,” “Theatrical Performances,” and 
explanations for the setting of the passages selected. It is all so 
abbreviated and the selections are so fragmentary that we wonder 
whether this small taste of Roman wit and humor that the student 
gets is sufficient to justify the use of selections from Plautus and 
Terence. 

Part IV opens with forty pages in English on Caesar’s life and 
the Roman army, and on the history of the Gauls, Germans, and 
Britons. These pages contain both too much and too little. Too 
many facts are crowded into paragraphs too brief for them. See 
for example the first paragraph under article 237 on “The Celtic 
Empire’ or the first one under article 238 on “Celtic Civilization.” 

From the standpoint of the passages selected from Caesar and 
the method of presentation, Part IV is especially good. Twenty- 
two chapters of the Helvetian campaign are made each into a read- 
ing unit with its own Notes, /nterrogationes, Vocabulary Drill, 
etc., just as in the earlier reading lessons. The Latin of Caesar 
has been simplified in these chapters by the use of shorter sen- 
tences and the substitution of direct for indirect discourse. The 
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other chapters of this campaign and almost all the campaign 
against Ariovistus are given in summaries in English. Beginning 
with Book 11 and continuing through Book vi Caesar’s Latin is 
given without simplification. The amount selected is equivalent 
to that of the first four books of Caesar. No reading unit consists 
of more than one chapter. 

One hesitates to point out minor errors in a textbook that is on 
the whole so satisfactory. Mention might be made of the use of 
affect for effect, p. 319; Caesar spelled with the e before the a 
(where students prefer to put it!), p. 403; indefiniteness in the 
antecedent of i/, top of p. 161; and lack of clearness in the state- 
ment on the time denoted by the tenses of the subjunctive, p. 542. 

Paper and print are good. There is an abundance of good 
pictures, maps, and well-graded reading material from classical 
authors. Second Year Latin serves well as a guidebook for one 
who has started on the Latin road, whether he stops his journey 
at the end of this second year or continues it the next year. 

T. JENNIE GREEN 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE, MiIssourRI 


EarL LEVERNE Crum, Index of Proper Names in Servius (Hu- 
manistic Studies, Vol. 1v, No. 1): Iowa City, University of 
Iowa (1928). Pp. 75. $1.00. 

Students of Vergil are placed in deep debt to the University of 
Iowa and to Professor Crum for this unpretentious but laborious 
addition to our apparatus of criticism. Commendation is also due 
to the author for discerning the special usefulness of an index of 
names. It not only furnishes a selective key to much unorganized 
material, but also throws a flash of light upon the curriculum of 
the schools in the Indian summer of Roman paganism. It likewise 
affords a glimpse of the workshop of a busy grammarian at the 
end of the fourth century. The pamphlet itself conforms to all the 
proprieties of a scholarly publication. A brief index explains the 
conventional use of signs, which naturally follow Thilo and 
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Hagen’. Names of authors quoted appear in brackets. Everything 
is rendered accessible that depends upon the names. Professor 
Crum, of course, is a skilled and experienced worker. 

This is perhaps the proper place to give intimation that a com- 
plete Index Servianus is due to appear in the Cornell Studies 
under the editorship of Professor J. F. Mountford, now of Uni- 
versity College, Aberystwyth, Wales. It was begun and almost 
completed by Mr. Joseph T. Schultz, whose untimely death oc- 
curred shortly before his attainment of the doctorate. 

NorMan W. DeWiIrt 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Rosert Metcar Smitu, Types of World Tragedy: New York, 
Prentice-Hall (1928). Pp. 667. $1.65. 

Ropert Metca.F Smiru, Types of Philosophical Drama: New 
York, Prentice-Hall (1928). Pp. 524. $1.65. 

These books belong to a series which includes similar volumes 
entitled Types of Social Tragedy, Types of Farce Comedy, Types 
of Domestic Tragedy, Types of Historic Drama, Types of Ro- 
mantic Drama, all by the same author. 

The volume on World Tragedy gives the following dramas: 
Oedipus the King, of Sophocles; Medea, of Euripides; Phaedra, 
of Racine; Othello, of Shakespeare ; The Cenci, of Shelley ; Ghosts, 
of Ibsen; The Weavers, of Hauptmann; The Lower Depths, of 
Gorki. 

The volume on Philosophic Drama gives the following: The 
Book of Job, unknown; Prometheus Bound, of Aeschylus; Every- 
man, unknown; Dr. Faustus, of Marlowe; Samson Agonistes, 
of Milton; Manfred, of Byron; Prometheus Unbound, of Shelley; 
The Life of Man, of Andrieev. 

Each drama has a brief introduction, and in the last pages of 
the book a short sketch of each author is given. The printing is 
good and the volumes are very attractive in appearance. 

The plan of presenting dramas from different periods and dif- 


1 Servit Grammatict Qui Feruntur in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii: Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner (4 vols., 1881, 1884, 1887, and 1902). 
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ferent languages in translation, under the grouping by types, has 
much in its favor. Great literature pays little heed to barriers of 
language, and time and place are of small consideration when 
great thoughts find minds and hearts to receive them and pass 
them on to the world. In grouping the great dramas and making 
them easy of access, the editor has done a very valuable piece of 
work. 

It is necessary, however, to call attention to a serious defect in 
these books both for the general reader and for those who may 
wish to use these books as texts in General Literature. The edi- 
tor probably explains to his classes just what he means by “‘types,”’ 
and shows how, why, and wherein the dramas selected are 
bound together by certain principles in thought and composition. 
This should have been done for these volumes, by all means. An 
objector can find valid reasons for saying that the differences 
among the dramas grouped in one volume are so great that they 
do not belong together at all. In other words, the editor has put 
these dramas together very nicely and has called them “types.” 
He has not shown that they are types, nor has he given the slight- 
est indication that there is any relationship whatever, even in the 
most distant way. 

The really serious work on each volume is yet to be done, cer- 
tainly if the books are to be used as texts in World Literature. 
What are the principles underlying this grouping into volumes? 
What are the boundaries and limitations of each type within its 
volume? What constitutes a type within the volume? Are there 
yet other types of World Tragedy, for instance? Which have 
been omitted, and why? Can some of these dramas belong to sev- 
eral such types? Without satisfactory answers to questions like 
these, and even more pointed and cruel, the suspicion must arise 
that the groupings are merely subjective and fanciful. This is the 
task of the editor, for no one else knows his bases of grouping 
and classification. 

Then there should be somewhere a defense of the titles used in 
the volumes of this series. They do not appear to be sufficiently 
inclusive and exclusive. A drama might very well go into more 
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than one of these type-volumes. Not knowing the basis of classi- 
fication, we can have no idea of where these groupings may end. 
There are seven different varieties so far, and the other fifty may 
be on the way. A great many dramas are still unmentioned, and 
it would be too bad to give them no chance whatever. 

Unless there is some justification for calling these dramas 
“types,” the present use of the term is meaningless and out of 
place. Calling them “types” does not make them types. That is 
too easy, and means exactly nothing. The problem can be simpli- 
fied by discarding “types” and using titles that require no explana- 
tion, as, for instance, “Interesting Dramas,” “Stupid Dramas,” 
“Dramas Full of Bunk,” “Dramas Half-Full of Bunk,” and the 
like. 

The editor’s task, therefore, is only half finished. His plan, in 
general, is good, i.e. of studying dramas in groups without 
reference to time, place, or language; and what he has done is all 
right. He stopped too soon. By going a little farther he can make 
these books contribute very largely to the excellent purpose he has 
in mind. The writer would like to use several of these volumes in 
his classes in General Literature, and he has stated what others 
who have examined the books have felt, especially those who want 
something of the kind for use in their classes. 

FLorRIDA STATE COLLEGE FoR WOMEN 
Jostan B. GAME 


W. Ruys Roserts, Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome): New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company (1928). Pp. viii + 164. $1.75. 

“Greece,” said De Quincey writing on Style in 1840, “pro- 
duced a long series of works on rhetoric, many of which, though 
not easily met with, survive to this day.”’ By a translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and by editions and translations of Diony- 
sius, of Demetrius, and of “Longinus” On the Sublime * — each 





1 Roberts’ translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric appears in The Works of 
Aristotle translated into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross, and forms 
part of Vol. x1: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1924). His other editions and trans- 
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a model of scholarship — Professor Rhys Roberts has put the 
English-speaking world much in his debt and has enabled us of 
the present to increase our debt to the Greeks, if we will, in a 
department where English writers of the past would have been 
the gainers had they owed them more. Several things might have 
been different, and better, in De Quincey’s essay if he could have 
met with such editions as Roberts has given us. 

Now, in a small volume, Roberts offers in one perspective a 
sketch of the more valuable Greek theories of prose composition. 
“Rhetoric” and “literary criticism” — the art of the public speak- 
er, the art of prose writing, and the criticism of literature — are 
perhaps not often enough regarded among us as a single province. 
But the Greeks persisted in thinking of the word as a thing spok- 
en; even when written, language was instinctively referred to its 
aural nature as sound and rhythm; and, inevitably, this theory of 
composition was coupled with their judgment upon examples of 
its practice. The province is therefore one; nor is it certain that, 
having put the words “literary criticism” into the title of his 
book, the author was bound to include — as he does not —a set 
discussion of ancient theories of literary interpretation, allegori- 
cal reading of Homer,,.for instance, and moral interpretation gen- 
erally from Plato to Plutarch and St. Basil. 

The arrangement of a composition amounts to a general state- 
ment about its contents. Roberts has arranged his matter with 
the skill and tact that come from long familiarity with it. And, 
usually, his firm “plain” style is itself an evidence of the value 
of his subject. 

This book does not begin with Corax and Tisias, but with lit- 
erary and rhetorical criticism in Plato and Aristophanes (Chap. 
I) ; thence we pass to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Books 1 and 1, out of 
which properly arises an account of Sicilian rhetoric, of “sophisti- 





lations mentioned above are: Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Literary 
Letters: Cambridge University Press (1901); Dionysius of Halicarnassus: On 
Literary Composition: London and New York, Macmillan and Co. (1910); 
Demetrius: On Style: Cambridge University Press (1902); Demetrius: On 
Style (The Loeb Classical Library) : New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1927) ; 
Longinus on the Sublime2: Cambridge University Press (1907). 
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cal rhetoric,” and of Isocrates (Chap. 11) ; Chapter m1 deals with 
the third book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric—on style—and with 
Demetrius On Style; Chapter 1v is devoted to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus ; Chapter v to lesser critics and rhetoricians — Aristar- 
chus, the scholiasts, Strabo, Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, Lucian, 
and others; Chapter vi is filled with ‘“Longinus,” and carries us 
back from work conceived in the spirit of Aristotle once more to 
the enthusiasm of the Phaedrus; while the seventh and last chap- 
ter brings together some evidence of the later influence of Greek 
rhetoric. 

Limitation of space, perhaps, has made the first chapter and 
the last somewhat less satisfactory than the rest of the book. In 
the first, Plato seems to be set in too sharp contrast with Aristotle ; 
there is not all the deserved emphasis on the importance of the 
Phaedrus ; and while it is interesting to notice Aristophanes’ criti- 
cism by parody, more might have been made of specific critical 
remarks in his plays. A certain meagreness in the last chapter 
could, one thinks, have been relieved by the incorporation of matter 
from the notes. 

The reader will not often be annoyed by smail infelicities. On 
p. 86, since the discussion concerns word-order, it might have 
been better to follow the edition of Coleridge’s Biographia Litera- 
ria by Shawcross * in accepting Wordsworth’s revision of the first 
line of his Last of the Flock: ‘In distant countries have I been,” 
not “I have been’’ — a small change, but an improvement. In the 
Bibliography (164) the third edition of Egger’s Essai sur | ’His- 
toire de la Critique chez les Grecs,* might have been cited rather 
than the second; and the fourth edition of Saintsbury’s History 
of Criticism rather than the first. 

Roberts’ readable summaries, and his lively and sane exposi- 
tion of the theory of Aristotle, Demetrius, Dionysius, and “Longi- 
nus,” ought to succeed in carrying his readers to the authors them- 
selves. Those who take an interest in the cultivation and criticism 
of prose in English should be re-directed to what is still the most 


2 Oxford, Clarendon Press (1907), ii, 44. 
8 Paris, Pedone-Lauriel (1887). 
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fruitful tradition in the study of this art; they will find that, of 
the questions that arise among us, most arose and found answers 
in antiquity —the difference between prose and poetry, rhythm 
and meter (92), the kinds of style (61-69), the place of musical 
sound in style (90), the relation between substance and style 
(93), and many another (cf. 157, n. 34, and 159, n. 3). Some 
may wish that, for the popular ends of this volume, Roberts had 
brought together, say in the last chapter, these questions of style 
under debate alike in antiquity and today. 

Students of the classics will be reminded of necessary means 
to the appreciation of Greek masterpieces — means too often ig- 
nored by them. “If we desire to appreciate, so far as a modern 
student can, the formal side of that Greek literature in which form 
and substance are so closely knit together, we shall neglect the 
De Compositione <of Dionysius> at our peril” (88). And to the 
same effect: “By his detailed analysis and his careful phonetic 
explanations Dionysius is able to make even a modern reader 
realize that the beauty of a Greek verse or of a Greek prose sen- 
tence largely depends upon the harmonious collocation of those 
sounds of which human speech primarily consists, and that, in the 
best writers, the sound is echo to the sense” (90). But we have 
teachers of Greek and Latin in whose classes the sound of a Latin 
or Greek sentence is almost never heard. 

This is now the best connected account in English of what is 
vital in Greek theories of style. Saintsbury’s chapters on the sub- 
ject are properly regarded as a collection of materials, the better 
with the worse ; * Butcher’s two lectures remain full of suggestion, 
but make no attempt at a clear prospect of the matter; while the 
scope and aim of C. S. Baldwin’s Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic do 
not allow him to present altogether the same material, or, what 
he presents, always in so telling a way; in Baldwin’s chapter on 
Dionysius, for instance, good as it is, there is wanting the life that 

4 The three references in this paragraph are: Saintsbury, A History of Crit- 
icism*: London, Blackwood and Sons (1922), i, 9-208; S. H. Butcher, Harvard 


Lectures on Greek Subjects: London, Macmillan and Co. (1904), 169-266; and 
Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic: New York, The Macmillan Co. (1924). 
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Roberts’ intimacy with his author enables him to put into his ac- 
count — an intimacy and understanding that make Roberts’ re- 
marks far more valuable than the unsympathetic treatment of 
Dionysius at the hands of Egger. But we need not belittle good 
and useful books. Finally, while we admire the skill with which 
Roberts has compressed his matter into so small a volume, we 
know he has that to tell us about Greek rhetoric which would fill 
a much larger book, and we do not lose hope of having from him 
the “History of Greek Literary Criticism” half-promised in his 
edition (1899) of “Longinus” On the Sublime. 
James Hurron 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


B. L. ULLMAN, Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae 
Linguae Libri XVIII (Papers and Monographs of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, Vol. VI) : Rome, Sindacato Italiano 
Arti Grafiche (1928). Pp. lii + 520, 5 plates. 

Sicco Polenton of Padua was one of those patient students of 
the Renaissance who are thrown into the shade by their more 
dazzling contemporaries, but he has two claims on our attention: 
he wrote one of the earliest Renaissance Latin comedies, and he 
was the first modern scholar to attempt on an ambitious scale a 
history of Roman literature. The latter work is published, most 
of it for the first time, in Professor Ullman’s imposing volume. 
It is arranged in general by subjects: poetry, history, etc. Seven 
books (x-xv1) are devoted to Cicero — “Quippe res magna est 
Cicero.” Book xvi discusses Seneca and was published before 
the rest. Book xvi is unfinished. The style, in spite of frequent 
efforts to enliven it by striking figures, is monotonous. There is 
very little literary criticism ; indeed the aim is biographical rather 
than critical. The author has accumulated painstakingly and gen- 
erally accepts wholesale the mass of apocryphal details to be found 
in the ancient “lives” and commentators; when he does weigh the 
evidence, he is likely to reach wrong conclusions by starting with 
false premises, as when he decides that Juvenal belongs under 
Antoninus Varus and that a son of Seneca the Philosopher wrote 
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the tragedies. He regards as genuine many spurious works, e.g. 
the correspondence between Seneca and St. Paul and “Cicero’s”’ 
De Consolatione. He appears to confuse Statius and Ausonius 
and (less strangely, perhaps) Nigidius Figulus and Volcatius 
Sedigitus ; he makes Catullus dedicate his book to Cornelius Gal- 
lus. But his work has interest and value. It gives, as Professor 
Ullman points out, an excellent idea of the very large number of 
Latin authors read in the fifteenth century, with most of whom 
Sicco seems to have had personal acquaintance. Lucretius is 
barely mentioned, Martial has half a dozen lines, Petronius, Vale- 
rius Flaccus, Frontinus do not appear at all; but almost all other 
important Latin writers through the sixth century are there. Of 
later authors Dante and Petrarch are treated at length and a few 
mediaeval writers and early humanists are mentioned, particular 
notice being given Albertinus Mussatus, presumably as a citizen 
of Padua and the former owner of Sicco’s house. Living authors 
are not included. 

The present edition is based exclusively on a manuscript in the 
Vatican (O), which Professor Ullman was the first to recognize 
as Sicco’s final corrected copy. In transcribing it he had the help 
of his pupils at the Academy in Rome in 1925-1926. The appara- 
tus criticus gives the readings of O where the text departs from 
them or where they throw light on the author’s progress in Latin 
style. Other manuscripts are rarely cited, but the Introduction 
lists twenty-three (besides some that are lost), of which seven 
contain excerpts only and one represents an earlier edition. Since 
a full treatment of Sicco’s sources is promised by one of the col- 
laborators in this volume, Professor Ullman gives in his footnotes 
only the sources of “actual quotations.”’ While he is generous in 
his interpretation of this phrase, he is somewhat inconsistent: e.g. 
quae miserum ipsum ocellis fecerat suis (p. 64, 12) is referred to 
its Propertian original, but qguicquid autem dicere attentabat, id 
versus erat (p. 66, 7) has no reference to Ovid. Examples might 
be multiplied, but the reader is grateful for the many references 
that are given. 

The Introduction contains, besides the discussion of manu- 
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scripts, brief sections on the life of Sicco, for which he himself 
supplies many details in Book v1; the date and sources of the 
history; Sicco’s Latinity, with lists of words used for the first 
time or in new meanings (ocularia, cited here as an early use, is 
quoted by Sicco from Petrarch’s Epistula Posteritati) ; his spell- 
ing, atrocious, even for his time, though Professor Ullman en- 
courages us to think he improved with practice; the manuscripts 
of his other works, with considerable additions to those given by 
Segarizzi; his library ; and his portrait. 

There is an index of authors, a frontispiece with a supposed 
portrait of Sicco, and four plates showing specimens of his hand- 
writing. In a rapid reading I have noted few misprints and those, 
except tius(?), p. 97, 3, not confusing. 

Whether this work adds anything to our knowledge of classic 
literature, as its editor hopes, may be debated, but it will almost 
certainly throw light on the history and tradition of texts and 
scholarship. The steadily increasing number of students inter- 
ested in the Italian humanists will be grateful to Professor Ull- 
man and his collaborators. 

FLORENCE A, GRAGG 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Haroip Martinciy, Roman Coins, from the Earliest Tiries to 
the Fall of the Western Empire: London, Methuen and 
Company (1928). Pp. xx + 300; 64 plates in collotype. 21s. 

The difficult task of writing a comprehensive history of Roman 
coinage could hardly have fallen into better hands than those of 

Mr. Mattingly. For many years he has been engaged in compiling 

a catalogue of the British Museum’s enormous collection of coins 

of the Empire. The first volume, entitled Coins of the Roman 

Empire in the British Museum: Augustus to Vitellius, was pub- 

lished in London by Longmans and Company in 1923; and 

Volume II, in collaboration with Edward A. Sydenham, was 

published by another London firm, Spink and Son, in 1926 under 

the title The Roman Imperial Coinage: Vespasian to Hadrian. 

Mr. Mattingly has likewise written a Guide to the Exhibition of 
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Roman Coins in the British Museum (1927) and contributed 
important articles to the Numismatic Chronicle. In treating of 
Rome’s early coinage, he has been assisted not a little by the 
researches of his colleague, Mr. Sydenham, whose recent work, 
Aes Grave (London, Spink and Son, 1926), is undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory study of its kind yet to appear. 

A treatise of this sort has long been desired by students of 
Roman coins. Mommsen’s epoch-making Das Rémische Miinz- 
wesen (Leipzig, 1850) is antiquated in many parts.. The vast 
compilation of Cohen, Description Historique des Monnaies 
Frappées sous Empire Romaine’ (eight volumes, Paris, 1880- 
92), is more useful to the collector than the scholar. Hill’s excel- 
lent Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins (London, Macmillan 
Company, 1897) is lacking in detail and has long been out of 
print. This present volume sets a very high standard of attain- 
ment as the first of a series of handbooks on archaeology to be 
brought out under the editorship of Dr. A. B. Cook. 

Much of the course of events during well-nigh eight centuries 
of the Roman régime is mirrored in Roman coins. So Mr. Mat- 
tingly has conveniently divided his book into three parts: the 
Republic ; the Empire down to Diocletian ; from the latter to Rom- 
ulus Augustulus. We find in all ten chapters, distributed through 
these several parts, dealing with the external history of the coin- 
age, its content, and its relation to the general life of the three 
periods — together with a brief mention of the provincial and 
local coinage of the early Empire. Of the sixty-four plates of 
illustrations it may suffice to say that they are decidedly superior 
even to those of Regling’s Die Antike Miinze als Kunstwerk ( Ber- 
lin, Schoetz u. Parrhysius, 1924). The only adverse criticism of 
the work as a whole which one is obliged to make relates to the 
Index. Roman Coins is destined to be used widely as a book of 
reference: three and a half pages of indices form a very inade- 
quate guide to 268 pages of text. 

In various matters of detail one’s convictions may not always 
coincide with those of the author, and the book shows a very few 
obvious mistakes and omissions. But I do not propose to write 
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here a critical review. However, on some of the larger contro- 
versial points which attend the earlier history of Roman coinage 
it is interesting to observe the mature judgment of Mr. Mattingly. 
He abandons as futile the attempt to determine the exact date of 
the origin of the libral As, which he speaks of as coming into 
being shortly before or after 300 B.c. The Acs signatum he finds 
still a great deal of a puzzle, connected seemingly in some way 
with currency, but not, as often thought, serving as a bridge 
between the periods of the Aes rude and Aes grave. He rejects 
the theories of that German school of numismatists who see ele- 
ments of definiteness and precision in the various reductions of 
the weight of the As and its sub-multiples, and he appears to agree 
in the main with Mr. Sydenham, who regards them as more or less 
fortuitous. He points out that, on the other hand, the As did not 
in Republican times become a mere token-coin. Mr. Mattingly 
is surely right in his estimation of the so-called Romano-Cam- 
panian silver issue. He finds that it represents “a war coinage of 
Rome and Carthage, allied anew (279 B.c.) against Pyrrhus.” 
The types of the reverse — the horse’s head, free horse, and lion 
— are distinctively Carthaginian. The coins are not, as generally 
supposed, Capuan, but belong to the Roman state and to several 
mints. This view is vastly more satisfactory than the traditional 
one. 


A book of this kind makes somewhat heavy reading, naturally 
enough, for anyone but the specialist in numismatics. But pictur- 
esque touches are not altogether lacking. After the time of Dio- 
cletian we find the existence of a caste of moneyers, monetales, in 
the Empire. So extensive was Rome’s influence in the distant 
East that in the late fourth century of our era imitations of her 
coins were struck in far-off Ceylon, just as, many centuries before, 
the staters of Philip of Macedon had been copied by the semi- 
barbarians of Britain. The old issues of coins were “called in’ by 
Aurelian in A.D. 272-73, and may also have been at earlier dates 
by Nero and Gallien. The decline in the cults of goddesses which 
is apparent in the period just preceding Constantine the Great is 
probably “symptomatic of the strongly virile and military char- 
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acter of the later paganism.” Particularly striking is the account 
of the slow discarding of heathen symbolism by the early Chris- 
tian Emperors. 

A. D. FRASER 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


ErNEst Dewitt Burton, New Testament Word Studies, edited 
by Haroip R. WiLLoucuBy: University of Chicago Press 
(1927). Pp. xv + 117. $2.00. 


Professor Willoughby has performed an act of love for his late 
colleague in publishing this book. The book will, of course, be 
read with especial interest by “all those who were his students in 
any sort and are ever his friends,” as the dedication reads. Much 
information in the book will prove valuable also to New Testa- 
ment scholars, but unfortunately the interest which leads to the 
work represented by this book is not as great now as formerly. 
As the editor says in the Introduction, in speaking about Dr. 
Burton’s desire to publish a Dictionary of the English New Testa- 
ment, “Such a dictionary appearing when interest in lexicograph- 
ical study was at its highest would have been most welcome and 
would have had years of usefulness.’’ Nevertheless, there is much 
of value in the publication of this book at present. 

The following seventeen words or subjects of importance in the 
New Testament are discussed: “Sin,” “Repentance,” ‘“Forgive- 
ness,” “Law,” “Faith,” “Righteousness and Justification,” “God 
as Father,” “Titles and Predicates of Jesus,” “Spirit,” “Soul,” 
“Flesh,” “Apostle,” “Grace,” “Peace,” “World or Age,” “Reveal 
and Manifest,” “Kingdom of God or Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The treatment varies from only a little more than a page de- 
voted to some e.g. “Grace,” “Soul,” “Forgiveness,” and “Re- 
pentance,” to over fifteen pages devoted to the “Kingdom” and 
over thirty-five pages devoted to the “Titles and Predicates of 
Jesus.” This latter chapter is an excellent example of Dr. Bur- 
ton’s careful scholarship. The various Old Testament and New 
Testament uses of the titles “Jesus,” “Christ,” “Lord,” “Son of 
God,” and “Son of Man” are thoroughly examined and clearly 
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interpreted. One wishes that some of the shorter chapters could 
have been treated with equal thoroughness. 

Dr. Burton’s purpose was to prepare a book for English stu- 
dents. That accounts for the fact that Greek words in the book 
are printed in English letters. For English students only, Bibliog- 
raphy I, which includes only Greek lexicons, is of comparatively 
little value. Bibliography IV, however, is very valuable, contain- 
ing as it does about forty works on special features of New Testa- 
ment words or ideas. The editor expresses his responsibility for 
the Bibliographies. 

Misprints in the book, which are neither numerous nor impor- 
tant, constitute only a few slight blemishes in a work which will 
remind many students of a great teacher and will furnish much 
material for further sympathetic interpretation of the great Greek 
and English masterpiece, the New Testament. Many sentences 
could be quoted from the book to show Dr. Burton’s sympathetic 
scholarship. The following is a good sample taken from p. 2, 
near the close of the article on “Sin”: 

“Remembering that Jesus summed up all righteous action under the 
single term ‘love,’ and observing that in all the things which he calls 
‘sin’ there is an element of selfishness, in the sense of grasping things 
for one’s self regardless of the welfare of others, or at least of excessive 
self-assertion, this may be understood to be the characteristic quality of 
sin, viz., isolation of one’s self from the world in which one lives, refusal 
to live in reciprocally beneficial relations to the community of which one 
is an integral part.” 

Frep L. FARLEY 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


























Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are meena All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


A Bit of Humor from Over Seas 

The following original translations were sent to Miss Dorothy 
English, The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, by a London 
high-school girl and for that reason will be of especial interest to 
American boys and girls. 


TRANSLATION HOWLERS 


Pax in bello, “freedom from indigestion” 

Caerulea puppis, “a Skye terrier” 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum, “in the dead there is nothing but bones.” 

Cornigeri boves, “corned beef” 

Cum grano salis, “although with a corn, thou dancest.” 

Caesar transivit Alpes summa diligentia, “Caesar crossed the Alps on 
top of a diligence.” 


Objective Tests in First-Year Latin 


The following tests on syntax and prepositions complete the 
series of tests which have been appearing in this department. 


Test I on Syntax 
Rules 
Complete the following rules by inserting the words necessary to make 
a correct statement of the rule. 
1. The subject of a finite verb is in the ————— case. 
The personal agent with a passive verb is expressed by the 
case with the preposition 








3. An adjective agrees with its noun in and 
4. A finite verb agrees with its subject in and 
5. The direct object of a verb is in the ————- case. 
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6. Means or instrument of an action is expressed by the 
a preposition. 





7. A ——— has the same case as the ————— of a verb. 

8. The indirect object of a verb is in the ———— case. 

9. Duration of time is expressed by the ————— case. 

10. An appositive agrees in — - with the noun or pronoun that it 
explains. 

11. The ———— case is used with the preposition ad. 

12. The ————— case is used with or without a preposition to express 
time within which an action occurs. 

13. Cause may be expressed by the —-——— case. 

14. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 

, but the —-———— of the relative is determined by 
15. Place in which is expressed by the —-——— case with the preposition 


Test II on Syntax 
Sentences 
Put a cross in front of the correct Latin translation. 


1, The farmer loves his little daughter. 
1. Agricola filia parva amat. 
2. Agricola parva filiam amat. 
3. Agricola parvam filiam amabat. 
4. Agricola filiam parvam amat. 
2. The fields and the towns are in great danger. 
1. Agri et oppida in periculd magn6 sunt. 
2. Ager et oppidum in periculd magné est. 
3. Agri et oppida in periculé magna sunt. 
4. Agri et oppida in periculis magnis sunt. 
3. The leader announced the victory to the people. 
1. Dux populi victériam nintiavit. 
2. Dux populi victériam nintiaverat. 
3. Dux populum victdriae nintiavit. 
4. Dux popul6é victériam nintiavit. 
4. The men were hastening from the fields with their sons. 
1. Viri ex agr6é cum filiis properabant. 
2. Vires ex agris cum filiis properabant. 
3. Viri ex agris cum filiis properabant. 
4. Viri ex agris cum filid properavérunt. 
5. We ought to praise these brave soldiers. 
1. Hi fortés milités laudare débémus. 
2. Hés fortés milités laudare débémus. 
3. Hos fortés militds laudare débémus. 
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4. Hoés fortés milités laudare débent. 
6. We have lived in a small town for many years. 
1. In oppidé parv6é multis annis habitavimus. 
2. In oppida parva multés annés habitavimus. 
3. In oppid6 parvé multés annés habitavimus. 
4. In oppidd parvé multis annis habitabamus. 
7. To whom did your mother give the gifts? 
1. Quibus tua mater dénds dedit? 
2. Cuius tua mater déna dabat? 
3. Quibus tua mater déna dabat? 
4. Quibus vestra mater dénds dabat? 
8. I cannot overcome you with my sword. 
1. Té cum gladid nén superadre possum. 
2. Té gladid nén superadre possum. 
3. Ta gladid non superdre possum. 
4. Vos gladid ndn superabam. 
9. Caesar summoned the troops which had fought in Gaul. 
1. Caesar copiads qui in Gallia pugnaverant évocavit. 
2. Caesar cépias quae in Gallia pugnaverant évocavit. 
3. Caesar cOpids quas in Gallia pugnaverant évocavit. 
4. Caesar cOpias quae in Gallia pugnavérunt évocaverat. 
10. At this time the king ruled very well. 
1. In ed tempore réx optimé regit. 
2. In ed tempé réx optimé réxit. 
3. E6 tempore réx maximé bene réxit. 
4. E6 tempore réx optimé réxit. 


Test III on Syntax 
Sentences 
Put a cross before the number of the translation which you think is 
correct. 
1, Lingua R6manérum erat Latina. 
1. The Romans were learning Latin. 
2. The language of the Romans was Latin. 
3. Latin was easy for the Romans. 
4. The Romans had a Latin language. 
2. Régina populum bene réxit. 
1. The people have been ruled by a queen. 
2. The queen often vexed her people. 
3. He ruled the good people as a king. 
4. The queen ruled the people well. 
3. Anna, filia parva agricolae, nautam vidébat. 
1. The sailor saw Anna, the little daughter of the farmer. 
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2. Anna, the little daughter of the farmer, seems naughty. 
3. Anna, the farmer’s daughter, saw the little sailor. 
4. Anna, the farmer’s little daughter, saw the sailor. 
Vir bonus puer6 peciiniam dabit. 
1. The man has given the good boy money. 
2. The man will give money to the good boy. 
3. The good man will give the boy money. 
4. The man will give the boy money as a bonus. 
Dux fortis cum cdpiis ad oppidum properabat. 
1. The leader fortified with troops hastened to the town. 
2. The brave leader and his troops were kept from the town. 
3. The leader was hastening with his troops to the fortified 
town. 
4. The brave leader hastened to the town with his troops. 
Hi poétae amicds multés et vérds habent. 
1. These poets have many true friends. 
2. The friends of this poet are many and true. 
3. The poets lived here very many years. 
4. We have many true friends in these poets. 
Vobiscum pericula prévinciae non timébimus. 
1. The dangers of the province will not be greatly feared. 
2. The provinces do not fear the varied dangers. 
3. With you we shall not fear the dangers of the province. 
4. Will you not fear the dangers of the province? 
Milités qui fortés sunt pro patria semper pugnavérunt. 
1. Soldiers will always fight for their country as bravely as 
they can. 
2. The soldiers who are brave have always fought for their 
country. 
3. The soldiers are brave who always fight for their country. 
4. Those who are brave always fight with soldiers in behalf of 
their fathers. 
Signum tertia vigilia in nostra castra portare débés. 
1. The standard in our camp bears the word, vigilant. 
2. We ought to carry the standard into the camp very carefully. 
3. Carry the standard to our deserving camp at the third watch! 
4. You ought to carry the standard into our camp at the third 
watch. 
Quis est amicus qui tibi dona pulchra dedit? 
1. Is he, who gave you the beautiful gifts, a friend? 
2. Who is the friend who gave you the beautiful gifts? 
3. Who gave you, who are my friend, beautiful gifts? 
4. Who gave you the beautiful gifts to give to a friend? 
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Test on Prepositions 


Complete the following by inserting the meanings and stating the case 
governed by each preposition. 






















































































Ad meaning governs the case. 
Sine meaning governs the case. 
Trans meaning governs the case. 
Apud meaning governs the case. 
Ab meaning governs the case. 
Pro meaning governs the case. 
Ab meaning governs the case. 
In meaning governs the case. 
Ex meaning governs the case. 
Cum meaning governs the case. 
In meaning governs the case. 
Dé meaning governs the case. 
Contra meaning governs the case. 
Sub meaning governs the case. 


The Attainment of Ultimate Objectives 


Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, has contributed 


Some Classroom Activities Directed toward the Attainment of 
Ultimate Objectives Commonly Regarded as Valid for First-Year 
Latin. The following completes the series. 

Objective IX — The development of the habit of, and skill in, discover- 
ing identical elements in different situations and experiences and of 
making true generalizations on the basis of these discoveries 


1. 


2. 


wn 


The pupil discovers and underlines the identical elements in a familiar 
English (or Latin) word and a new Latin word being learned. 

The pupil finds in a given lesson vocabulary or in a given Latin 
passage a Latin word with which each of a given list of English or 
Latin words is connected by derivation. 

The pupil discovers the meaning of an unfamiliar English word on 
the basis of its etymological relation to a familiar Latin word. 

The pupil discovers identical elements in English and Latin grammar. 
The pupil identifies a new Latin form or construction on the basis 
of its similarity to a known Latin form or construction. 

The pupil discovers identical or similar elements in Roman and 
modern governmental or social institutions. 


Objective X — The development of correct habits of reflective thinking 
A, 


The pupil solves the meaning of a new Latin word on the basis of its 
context and its similariity to a known English or Latin word. 
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2. The pupil identifies a new inflectional form on the basis of its use 
and its similarity to known forms. 

3. The pupil arranges in a paradigm the various forms of a given Latin 
word which he has met in his reading. 

4. The pupil formulates a rule of Latin grammar on the basis of his 
reading experience. 

5. The pupil, in reading Latin, groups together on the basis of word- 
order and inflectional endings those words which make up each 
thought unit and as far as is possible comprehends each such word 
group as a unit. 

6. The pupil cultivates the habit of suspending judgment and reads and 
re-reads a given phrase, clause, or sentence until the meaning of each 
component word is made clear through its relation to the other words 
which precede or follow it. 

7. The pupil answers in Latin questions asked in Latin on the content 
of the passage being read. 

8. The pupil answers in English questions asked in English on the con- 
tent of the passage being read. 

9. The pupil works out a good English translation of an assigned 
passage carefully selecting and arranging his English words so as to 
bring out the exact meaning of the Latin. 

10. The pupil turns English sentences into Latin carefully selecting, 
inflecting, and arranging the Latin words so as to bring out the exact 
meaning of the English. 


Random Notes on Words 

Dean S. E. Stout, of Indiana University, contributes to this 
department each month notes on Latin words. Since the notes do 
not form an actual series they appear under the title Random 


Notes on Words. 
POPULUS 

Populus does not mean “people.” It means “a people” or “the people.” 
When “people” in English means “persons” it must be expressed in differ- 
ent ways in Jatin according to the meaning and context. “People say,” 
dicitur. “Some people say,” aliqui or quidam dicunt. “There are some 
people who say,” sunt qui dicant. ‘““People who will offer themselves to 
death are rather easily found,” qui se ultro morti offerant facilius re- 
periuntur (Caes., B. G. vit, 77, 5). “Not many people believe him,” 
pauci ei credunt. “Most people eat three times a day,” plerique ter quoque 
die vescuntur. “A crowd of people,” multitudo or frequentia or coetus 
(hominum), multi (homines, cives, populares). “A crowd of people mill- 
ing around under excitement,” turba. 
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Populus means “a people,’ regarded as an organized political unit. 
It is a political term. Gens or natio is a race or tribe thought of as of one 
racial stock, of one blood, kinsmen. Populus is a group, not necessarily 
all of one blood, but organized into a political entity. This populus as a 
whole has what each individual of the group recognizes as rem publicam, 
the property or the concern of the group as a unit. It has developed a 
system of ascertaining, expressing, and enforcing the will of the populus, 
administers its internal affairs, and manages its relations with other 
populi through its authorized and accredited officers. Many independent 
populi may be related by blood, may be of one gens. Non ex isdem semper 
populis exercitus scriptos (esse), quamquam eadem semper gens bellum 
intulerit (Liv. v1, 12, 4). Cicero (De Rep. 1, 25) gives the classical 
definition of populus: Populus autem (est) non omnis hominum coetus, 
quoquo modo congregatus, sed coetus multitudinis iuris consensu et 
utilitatis communione sociatus. 

Populus Romanus included every citizen of Rome — senatores, equites, 
plebs. But any class, group, or person might in thought be set over 
against the populus as a whole, as if for the moment not a part of it. 
Thus we find rex, magistratus, consul, princeps, nobilitas, the senate, 
the farmers of the revenues, the murderers of Caesar combined with 
populus in statements as if they were outside of it. When Horace’s miser 
says populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo ipse (Sat. 1, 1, 66), he sets his 
own opinion against an opinion which he thinks prevails among the 
populus as a whole. In all such contexts it is the contrast and not the 
plurality of persons that justifies the use of populus. Through such con- 
trast of populus with the leaders in intellectual matters or wealth or 
political power, populus came to be used sometimes inaccurately for the 
common people, the plebs. 

However etymologists decide the question as to whether publicus is 
derived from populus, it is clear that the Romans of classical times con- 
nected the two words in their thought. Res publica is first of all a posses- 
sion or an interest of the populus in contrast with the possessions or 
interests of any individual or class. It should not be translated “republic” 
without consideration of the context. It often means “the public weal,” 
“the interests of the state,” “state policy,” “public affairs,” “politics.” 
Respublica is the proper translation of “state” as a political unit of our 
nation; as, Respublica Indianensis, “the State of Indiana.” In contexts 
where the collective citizenship of the state and not the political unit 
known as the state is meant the proper translation would be Civitas 
Indianensis. 

Popularis means “of the people,” “belonging to the people, 
with the people.” It does not, as our word “popular,” 
people,” “ 
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mean “liked by the 
pleasing to the people.” In the statement Dixi in senatu — me 
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popularem consulem futurum (Cic., De Leg. Agr. 1, 4, 9), popularem 
means not “well-liked,” but “working for the good of the people.” 
Popularis applied to a high official, as consul or emperor, may mean 
“democratic.” Cf. Liv. vi1, 33, 3 and Plin., Paneg. txxvu, 4. The meaning 
of popularis is misinterpreted in all of these passages in Harper’s Dic- 
tionary, s. v. popularis, II C. 


Italian without Lessons 

It is often said that Latin students can read the Romance 
languages without studying them. Whatever may be true as to 
this theory in general, it is sometimes surprising to see what can 
be done along this line. As a result of recent assassinations in Chi- 
cago, a sign was erected in front of the Church of San Fillipo 
Benizi asking the Italian members to pray for peace. As illustrated 
in the Chicago Tribune, it read as follows: 


FRATELLI 
Per Rispetto a Dio in Cui Credete 
Per Onore della Patria e dell’ Umanita 
PREGATE 


Perche Cessi |’ Indegna Strage 
Che Disonora il Nome Italiano 
Dinanzi al Mondo Civile 


Let your students see what they can make of this. 


Assembly Program 
In the majority of high schools, each department is responsi- 
ble for at least one assembly program during the year. Latin teach- 
ers who are making plans for such an event will find the program 
of Mrs. Joe S. Wray, of Gastonia, North Carolina, suggestive. It 
is a particularly good one for use in a general high-school assem- 
bly as both the playlet and short talk are in English. 
1. Songs by First Year Pupils 
a) “Gaudeamus Igitur” 
b) “Flevit Lepus Parvulus” 
2. Reading of familiar poem, “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” in 
Latin 
3. Short talk — “Values of Latin in High School” — by a Senior 
4. Playlet-—“A Day without Latin 2” 
5. Singing of “America” in Latin — School standing 
1See Latin Bulletin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Price 
six cents. Address Miss Calla A. Guyles. 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass.. and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory 
covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, Jowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
ample, appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 
fifth.] 


Summer Session, American School in Athens 

The fourth Summer Session of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens was held from July 7 to August 23, 1928, with an en- 
rollment of seven students. Oscar Broneer, Special Fellow of the Ameri- 
can School in Athens, has for the last two years been the director of the 
Summer Session. The preliminary arrangement and business part of the 
work was done by the Bureau of University Travel, through whose codp- 
eration it has been financially possible to carry on the work for four 
years with comparatively small enrollments. 

Although the Greek Summer School has been held for the last four 
years it is not sufficiently known. The value received from participation 
in a course of intensive study conducted at the sites and monuments 
which figure in the history and literature of Greece should appeal to all 
students and teachers of classics, who intend to spend the summer abroad. 
The much dreaded heat of the Greek summer has proved no obstacle in 
carrying out the program of the Summer School. There is always a de- 
cided drop in temperature at night, and by using the mornings and late 
afternoons for outdoor lectures it is possible to avoid too much discom- 
fort from the heat. The hottest part of the day is devoted to rest and 
library studies. 

Two of the members of last summer were college students in their 
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senior year, and the quality of work done by these made it evident that 
the Summer School can also be recommended to undergraduate students, 
provided their previous studies have given them the necessary prepara- 
tion. For graduate students who desire credit for the summer’s work an 
examination is held at the end of the Session and a certificate is given 
recommending to universities in America that six semester-hours of 
graduate credit be granted. The examination is optional. 

About three weeks are spent in Athens with lectures and demonstra- 
tions in the museums and at the various monuments. Assignments are 
sometimes given to the members who report at one of the sessions near 
the close of the School. The rest of the time is devoted to travel. Besides 
a number of one day trips near Athens longer journeys are made to cen- 
tral Greece, Peloponnesus, Crete, Delos, and Myconos. 

The members are accorded the privileges of membership at the Amer- 
ican School in Athens, including use of the library and living in the 
school buildings, free admission to museums and excavations, and reduc- 
tion of fare on all Greek railroads. 

The arrangements for next year’s Summer Session will be in the 
hands of the Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Massachusetts, to 
which questions concerning cost, date of opening, etc., should be ad- 
dressed. 


Central College, Missouri 

The Classical Club of Central College, Fayette, was organized in 1924. 
All students taking courses in Latin or Greek, and such as have com- 
pleted at least one course are eligible for membership. The best feature 
at this year’s opening meeting was a debate on the merits of Thersites vs. 
Achilles. Most of the monthly programs are serious in their nature: 
translations, papers, reports, and stereopticon views. The November 
meeting was devoted to the topic, “How the Romans Made a Living,” 
and the December meeting to “Amusements of the Greeks.” Last year’s 
program included two special features: the December meeting took the 
form of a modified celebration of the Roman Saturnalia, and in May the 
Antigone of Sophocles was presented in a slightly abridged and modified 
form. This year the Club plans to present another tragedy. This club 
always has a page or two in the College annual and a float in the Home- 
coming Day parade. It keeps the classics conspicuously on the map at 
Central. 


Christmas Meetings 

In accordance with announcements, the various societies in which 
readers of the CLassicaAL JOURNAL are interested met in New York City 
during the Christmas recess. The program of the Archaeological Insti- 
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tute was carried through substantially as printed in the January JouRNAL 
(pp. 313 £). Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Professor Rollin H. 
Tanner were reélected as president and secretary for another year. Next 
year’s meetings will be held at Boston. 


At the meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School at 
Athens it was announced that ground had been broken for a new resi- 
dential hall, which will probably be ready for occupancy by next autumn. 

At the luncheon of the Advisory Council of the American Academy at 
Rome assurances were given that the arbitrary restrictions which have 
recently reduced the attendance would be lifted. This welcome change of 
policy can probably be credited to the new director, Professor Henry A. 
Sanders. 

Of the American Philological Association the new President is Profes- 
sor Tenney Frank, of Johns Hopkins University, the first Chicago Ph.D. 
to attain this distinction. The papers read before this organization were 
as follows: “An Early Use of the Accentual Clausula,” by Charles Upson 
Clark, of North Hatley, Quebec; “Some Nouns of Relationship in Ly- 
cian and Hittite,” by Edgar Howard Sturtevant, of Yale University; 
“Homeric Personal Names of the Short Form,” by Grace Harriet Ma- 
curdy, of Vassar College; “A Study of Zeugma in Vergil,” by E. Ade- 
laide Hahn, of Hunter College; “Arabic Words in the English Lan- 
guage,” by Philip K. Hitti, Princeton University; “A Record of Sale 
from Olynthus,” by David Moore Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; “A New Method of Studying the Caesura: the Caesura in Latin 
Pentameter,” by Philip Barrows Whitehead, of Clarendon, Vt. (read 
by Edgar Howard Sturtevant); “Tracking the Greeks,” by Clarence 
Powers Bill, of Western Reserve University, the presidential address; 
“The Allies of Aeneas,” by Catharine Saunders, of Vassar College; 
“Pietas vs. Violentia in the Aeneid,” by E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter 
College; “Literary Imitation in the Theognidca,” by Ernest L. High- 
barger, of Northwestern University; “An Inscribed South Italian Am- 
phora in the Metropolitan Museum,” by Joshua Whatmough, of Harvard 
University ; “Vocis Flexus in Latin,” by Mark Harvey Lidell, of Purdue 
University ; “The Names of the Jews in Ancient Rome,” by Harry Joshua 
Leon, of the University of Texas; “Alexander at the Caspian Gates, Gog 
and Magog,” by Andrew Runni Anderson, of the University of Utah; 
“Xdapod} *Ibdxn,” by Franklin Plotinus Johnson, of Duke University; 
“Extenuating Circumstances in Athenian Courts,” by Alfred Paul Dor- 
jahn, of Northwestern University; “Notes on Public Meals,” by Samuel 
Loomis Mohler, of Franklin and Marshall College; “The Constitutio 
Antoniniana in the Light of the 'vapwv tod "Idiov Adyov,” by Charles 
Lawton Sherman, of Harvard University; “Octavian’s Propaganda and 
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Antony’s De Sua Ebrietate,” by Kenneth Scott, of Yale University; 
“Some Literary Interests of Fifteenth Century Students,” by Eva Mat- 
thews Sanford, of the College for Women of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; “A Review in Criticism of Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos,” by 
Caleb Richmond Harding, of Davidson College; “Elements of Romance 
in Parthenius, Gallus, and Propertius,” by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, of 
Vassar College; “Chariton and his Romance from a Literary Point of 
View,” by Ben Edwin Perry, of the University of Illinois; “Apollo and 
Athena in the Rhesus,” by Clinton Walter Keyes, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; “The Implicit Stage Directions in Euripides,” by Hermann Lloyd 
Tracy, of Queen’s University ; and “Attic Cult and Legend in the Athen- 
ian Dramatists, Part I: Aeschylus,” by John Bowen Edwards, of Wells 
College. 


Classical Club of Greater Cleveland 

The Classical Club of Greater Cleveland held its first meeting of the 
current year at the Women’s City Club, Thursday evening, December 6. 
Dr. Campbell Bonner, professor of Greek at the University of Michigan, 
was the guest of honor and the speaker of the evening. He gave a very 
interesting address on discoveries that have been made in Corinth, and 
with lantern slides showed secret passageways in the temple by means of 
which false miracles were performed. 


Eta Sigma Phi Medal 
Rapid progress is being made on the medal which is to be conferred 


under the auspices of Eta Sigma Phi to honor students in fourth-year 
Latin (Vergil) ; cf. the CLassicaL JouRNAL xxIv (1929), 242. It will be 
of bronze, two inches in diameter, and a truly artistic piece of work. On 
the obverse is represented the Victory of Paeonius with the initials 
H=® and the key words Mihi Res, Non Me Rebus from Horace’s line, “T 
strive to subordinate things to myself, not myself to things” (£pist. 1, 1, 
19). On the reverse are a high-school boy and girl giving the ancient 
salute of honor to the Parthenon as the symbol of ancient civilization, 
together with the words Praestantia Linguarum Classicarum. 

The medals cost $1.50 each, including postage, and may be ordered by 
Latin teachers in secondary schools, either public or private, through the 
principal or superintendent. Orders must be accompanied by cash and an 
official statement that the medals are being conferred in accordance with 
the conditions, viz. (a) to a high-school senior, (b) taking fourth-year 
Latin (normally Vergil) or third-year Greek, (c) with a grade of “A” 
(or 90+) throughout the year. If payment is made by local check, 3c 
should be added for exchange, and 3c also for insurance if purchaser 
desires to have package so protected. The first installment of medals will 
probably be ready early in April. As it is impossible to anticipate the de- 
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mand this first year, it would be well to transmit orders at an early date 
so as to be sure that their execution will not be delayed. They should be 
addressed as follows: “Registrar, Eta Sigma Phi Medal, Liberal Arts 112, 
Iowa City, lowa”; and checks should be made payable to Registrar, Eta 
Sigma Phi Medal. Perhaps most schools will prefer to purchase medals 
only for their best Vergil student or for the best two or three, but the 
rules permit a larger distribution if desired. Money for the purchase may 
be secured from the school board, the local classical club, interested 
friends, the classical staff, from the profits of an entertainment, etc. 


Classical Section of the Pacific States 

The December meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States, Southern Section, was held as usual in conjunction with the De- 
cember meeting of the California Teachers’ Association, in Los Angeles. 
The program included this year a series of five lectures by Professor 
Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, on the general theme, “The 
Modernity of the Ancient Classics.” The subjects of the various lectures 
were as follows: “Ancient Culture, a Preparatory Sketch”; “Some Mod- 
ernisms of the Ancients, Serious and Less Serious”; “The Woman Ques- 
tion and the Girl Proposition in Antiquity”; “Athens’ Fin de Siécle”; 
“Greek and Latin Minor Verse and the Anthology.” Each lecture was 
preceded by some exercise —a dance, tableau, or scene from the drama 
— given by the pupils of the various high schools of Los Angeles and 
vicinity in illustration of ancient life. 

On Thursday, December 20, was held the annual banquet, attended by 
one hundred guests. Following the banquet Judge Leon R. Yankwich, of 
the Superior Court, himself a native of Roumania, gave a most illum- 
inating account of the Roumanian language, claiming that it is more like 
Latin than is either French or Italian. Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey, 
Vice-President of the American Classical League, then spoke of the 
plans for the Bimillennium Vergilianum, urging a revival of active inter- 
est in Vergil; and Professor Shorey set forth the characteristics which 
make the classical literatures preéminent as educational and cultural 
forces. 


Pasadena 
Late in November the chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at the California 


Institute of Technology followed a custom now long established of giving 
a Greek play in English translation. The play chosen for presentation this 
year was Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. The performance was a very credit- 
able one, especially when one remembers that this institution is a scien- 
tific and technical school, without a department of the classics. But those 
in charge of the Institute, and especially Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Execu- 
tive Head, have always insisted that the education of an engineer and a 
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scientist should include the humanities as well as the professional sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 


Classical Association of Middle West and South, Southern Section 

The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South will hold its eighth annual meeting at Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Miss., February 28 and March 1-2. The first session will be open to 
the public; the principal address will be made by Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
general counsel of the Illinois Central Railway. Friday’s morning and 
afternoon sessions will be devoted to the reading of papers by members of 
the Association. On Friday evening Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin will give an 
illustrated lecture, open to the public. Saturday morning will be occupied 
mainly by a roundtable discussion of problems concerning Latin in the 
secondary schools, conducted by Professor Josiah B. Game. Edwin L,. 
Green, University of South Carolina, is president; and Herbert C. Lips- 
comb, Randolph-Macon’s Woman College, secretary. 


Summer Session, American Academy in Rome 

The forty-eight students of the sixth Summer Session of the School of 
Classical Studies, July 1-August 10, 1928, represented twenty-one States 
of the Union. The program was notable for the number of new excava- 
tions visited and was followed by the usual excursion to Pompeii, which 
in turn was followed by a visit to the most recent discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum and by a walking trip to the Lake of Avernus and the Grot of 
the Sibyl at Cumae. The excavations in these places are being vigorously 
promoted with a view to their featuring in the Vergil Commemoration 
of 1930. 


University Summer School of Art and Archaeology 

A method of spending one’s summer in study and travel which is 
somewhat out of the usual is afforded by the University Summer School 
of Art and Archaeology. It is not a travel bureau and does not make 
itself responsible for the travel arrangements of its clients; but for four 
hours daily during a period of six weeks it conducts lectures amid the 
artistic treasures in London, Paris, Florence, Rome, etc. The director is 
Mr. William S. Rusk, who is the professor of History of Art at Wells 
College. His own work with the group is supplemented by a corps of 
competent assistants. 


Wesleyan University 

Professor William A. Heidel has been appointed Research Associate 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington and Research Professor of 
Greek Language and Literature at Wesleyan. Professor Heidel will 
devote himself to a critical study of Greek philosophical and scientific 
thought prior to 400 B.c. 
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